_ PIONEER OF ENGLISH CARPET-MAKING 
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iPRIL 17, 1958 TWO SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE 


1 IBRARY 


PR L SQUALL: DERWENT WATER, CUMBERLAND G. F. Allen 


SUPPLEMENT 
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ELEGANCE * COMFORT 


with the 


SINGER G2 


ESTATE CAR 


ELEGANT STYLING LUXURY FEATURES 
AND LONG-LIFE ECONOMY 


WALNUT facia and door cappings 


A HOST OF ACCESSORIES and SPECIAL 
EQUIPMENT FITTED AS STANDARD 


ESTATE CAR 
£695.0.0 Plus P.T. £348.17.0 
SALOON 

£598.0.0 Pius P.T. £300.7.0. 
CONVERTIBLE 


£665.0.0 Pius p.T. £333.17.0. 


White-wall tyres available at extra cost, 


EXCITING NEW COLOUR TREATMENT 


OVERDRIVE on third and top 
: gears available at extra cost 


EXHILARATING THREE-WAY 
CONVERTIBLE AND SMART 
SALOON ALSO AVAILABLE 


SINGER MOTORS LTD. COVENTRY 
a A Product of 
London Showrooms and Export Division: ROOTES LTD. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, FIoGADIELY, LONDON, W.1 ROOTES MOTORS LTD 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
: LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor | 
5131 (8 lines) 


LOVELY XVITH CENTURY 
FARMHOUSE 


BUILT ON THE SITE OF A 
CISTERCIAN ABBEY 
AND COMPRISING 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 

6 BEDROOMS, 
DRESSING ROOM 
AND BATHROOM 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
INTERSECTED BY THE 
BLACKWATER RIVER 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


ESSEX—NEAR COGGESHALL 


AN HISTORIC RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


en. ees 
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and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


THE ABBOT’S LODGE 
AND 
GUEST HOUSE 
COTTAGE 
T.T. AND ATTESTED DAIRY FARM 
GOOD RANGE OF BUILDINGS 


IN ALL ABOUT 108 ACRES 
INCLUDING SMALL AREA OF 
WOODLAND 
PRICE £16,000 FREEHOLD 
OR WOULD BE SOLD LOCK, STOCK 
AND BARREL, 

FURTHER 12} ACRES RENTED 


Joint Sole Agents: CurTIs & HENSON, London, and Strutt & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Grosvenor 3056). 


KENT 


Between Tonbridge (34 miles) and Sevenoaks (44 miles), 1 mile main line station with fast trains to City and Charing Cross in about 45 minutes. 


DELIGHTFUL OTN 


RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY 


in a charming setting overlooking a lake, 
with views over farmland. 
COMPRISING: 

HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
KITCHEN QUARTERS WITH MAID’S 
ROOM, 

6 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 
DRESSING ROOM, 

3 BATHROOMS, 

3 STAFF BEDROOMS 


EXCEPTIONALLY 
ATTRACTIVE XVIITH 
CENTURY HOUSE 


of very great charm and character, 
beautifully modernised and appointed. 


CONTAINS: 


3/4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
6 BEDROOMS, 
DRESSING ROOM, 
4 BATHROOMS, 
MODERN KITCHEN, 
SELF-CONTAINED MAID’S QUARTERS 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Sole Agents: CurnTIS & HENSON, London. 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES, OXON 


In a semi-rural position on the outskirts of the town; shops and river few minutes’ walk. 


Agents: CurTIS & HENsOoN, London 


Leamington Spa 7 miles, Banbury 11 miles, Coventry 15 miles, Birmingham 26 miles. 


Ideal for business man with interests in Birmingham, Coventry and/or 
London. Well placed for hunting with the Warwickshire. 


CHARMING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


Comprising 3 reception, 
5 principal and 3 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
excellent kitchen quarters 
(Aga and Agamatic), 
playroom. 

Double garage. 
Stable block. 
Walled kitchen garden. 
Small orchard. 
Paddock. 
ABOUT 414 ACRES 


Sole Agents: CurTIs & HENsoN, Banbury. 


Situated in a secluded position on the edge of the village. 


3 reception rooms, 
domestic offices, cloak- 
room, 5 principal bed. and 
dressing rooms, 2  bath- 
rooms, playroom, 3 attic 

rooms. 


PERIOD STABLING 
BLOCK, COTTAGE 


Attractive walled garden, 
kitchen garden, orchard, 
nut grove. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Agents: Curtis & Henson, London. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
STABLING FOR 4 
SMALL FARMERY 


CHARMING GROUNDS INTERSECTED 
BY A STREAM WITH LAKE AND 
WATERFALLS 


GOOD COTTAGE 
Main services. 
ABOUT 341/ ACRES 
PRICE £10,750 FREEHOLD 


WILTSHIRE 
In charming old-world village between Trowbridge and Westbury (1} hours London) 


DELIGHTFUL ELIZABETHAN PERIOD HOUSE WITH A MOST 
ATTRACTIVE QUEEN ANNE FRONT 


GARDEN ROOM AND STUDY 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


2-ACRE WALLED GARDEN 


PRICE £14,950 FREEHOLD 
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Comprising 
MUNTHAM COURT 


(available as a separate entity with 
about 40-50 acres if required) 
A LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE, 


beautifully situated, suitable for use as 
a School or Holiday Home, etc. 


Containing some 30 rooms all told with 


main electricity and water services and 
complete oil-fired central heating. 


STABLING AND GARAGE YARD 
with extensive accommodation. 
Beautiful sheltered grounds and walled 
garden. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


WEST SUSSEX DOWNS 


7 MILES NORTH OF WORTHING ON THE MAIN LONDON ROAD 


MUNTHAM COURT ESTATE 


THIS FINE PROPERTY OF ABOUT 1,025 ACRES FREEHOLD ‘ 


Baa 


TWO MOST ATTRACTIVE 
SMALLER HOUSES 


THREE LODGES AND A PAIR OF 
OLD-WORLD COTTAGES 


115 ACRES OF BEECH 
WOODLAND AND SOFT 
WOOD PLANTATIONS 


Allthe above with Vacant Possession 
on completion (except one of the 
smaller houses). 


Also 


MUNTHAM FARM of 860 acres, let 
at £1,750 per annum and a 
CHARMING SECONDARY RESI- 
DENCE let on lease at a very low rent. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


For ful! particulars and plans, apply to the Owner’s Agents: Messrs. FRANK NEWMAN & SON, 34, Savile Row, London, W.1 (Tel. REGent 5465), and 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (H.33,964) 


MAYfair 6341 


(15. lines) 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


20, HIGH STREET, 
HASLEMERE. Tel. 1207-8 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


4, CASTLE STREET 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


By order of the Ministry of Health. 
SOUTH WEST SURREY 
Adjoining National Trust Land. 14 miles Milford Station. 1 hr. Waterloo. 
HYDON WOOD, HAMBLEDON, NEAR GODALMING 


A dignified and gracious 
Modern Country. Resi- 
dence in a superb situa- 
tion on the fringe of the 
village commanding 
extensive views. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 8 principal and 
secondary bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, 3 staff bed- 
rooms and bathroom, 
offices. Built-in garage 
for 2 cars. Main services. 


Entrance Lodge. Natural 
and wooded grounds, 


about 26 acres in all. 


The house and gardens are in need of repair. 
THE WHOLE WILL BE OFFERED BY AUCTION IN 4 LOTS 
: ON 25th APRIL, 1958 
Milustrated particulars and plans of the Chartered Auctioneers, 
Godalming Office. 


_ Features include: strip 


BETWEEN FARNHAM AND HASLEMERE 


Close to Hankley Common Golf Course and the villages of Tilford and Churt. On 
bus route to half-hourly electric train service to Waterloo. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


In first-class decorative 
order. 


flooring, Rayburn auto- 
matic boiler, tubular 
central heating, etc.-: 
3 bedrooms, large box- 
room, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, modern kitchen, etc. 


Main services. 
Modern drainage. 
Built-in garage. 


Inexpensive, secluded grounds of unusual charm, approx. 11/7 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £4,950 WITH POSSESSION 
Farnham Office. 


CHARTERED 
AUCTIONEERS 


WILTON MEAD & CO. AND ESTATE 


1/3, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. MAIDENHEAD 111 and 2983 


FAR FAMED COOKHAM DEAN RURAL SURROUNDINGS within 34 mile of 


Maidenhead Stati Paddingt 30-35 inutes). 
ONE OF THE CHOICEST RESIDENTIAL AREAS eh SHetnloe Goth ooce a a 


Adjoining golf course. 
WITHIN 30 MILES OF LONDON. BRAYWICK LODGE ESTATE 


MAIDENHEAD 
HIGH-CLASS FREEHOLD 3-BEDROOMED 
HOUSES AND 2-BEDROOMED BUNGALOWS. 
Ready for immediate occupation. Choice of fireplaces 
and colour scheme. Hardwood floors in hall and reception 
rooms. Tiled walls in kitchen and bathroom. Brick 
garages. FROM £3,950. 


BEACONSFIELD 
DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND SETTING 


Exceptional newly built Bungalow of excellent 
A design on “V” plan. 

Sitting room (23 ft. by 14 ft.), dining room, 3 bedrooms. 
Well-fitted kitchen. Bathroom with coloured suite. 
Integral garage. 

Fine paved sun-trap terrace. 

A SNIP AT £4,850. Rural setting. 


COOKHAM 


DELIGHTFUL PERIOD COTTAGE 


Cloakroom, lounge (19 ft. by 17 ft.), ainin room, aR - 
ing room, conservatory. Usual offices. e: badwoon, BETWEEN MAIDENHEAD ; 
bungalows ‘Magnivent eviiumtie potash, bes eo nth over at ac sa cet at einen Katine, Siete bate 
5 cent swimming pool (35 ft. by 20 ft.). | Attractive resid ith e. 3 i A : ct t 
Terraced grounds of 1 ACRE. Double garage. breakfast. room, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, Double garage, | Kitchen, cloakroom, 3 Beet path ocr ieee 
FREEHOLD £6,750 2 bathrooms. Freehold only £4,350. studio. BON OS 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


CORNISH RIVIERA 


MENEHAY, FALMOUTH 


A MOST UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE 


peer 2 OTHER BEDROOMS FOR STAFF 
re 
PROPERTY OR NURSERY AND A THIRD 
comprising BATHROOM APPROACHED BY 


TWO-FLOORED GEORGIAN SEPARATE STAIRCASE 


HOUSE IN FLAWLESS ORDER 


Completely modernised for labour sav- 

ing, decorated in discriminating taste 

and set in secluded sub-tropical grounds 
and land of about 15 Acres. 


SITTING HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
CLOAKROOM, SUPERLATIVE “LIVING” 
KITCHEN, 4 MAIN BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS AND DRESSING ROOM 


Main electricity and water. 
GOOD OUTBUILDINGS AND 
2 MODERNISED COTTAGES 


Charming secluded sub-tropical garden on 
rich soil with greenhouse. Small market 
garden and agricultural land. 


LOW OUTGOINGS 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
OR AUCTION LATER 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. ROWE & KNOWLES, FALMOUTH (Tel. 189), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


ROXBURGHSHIRE 
¢ MILE SALMON AND TROUT FISHING ON THE FAMED SALMON RIVER TWEED 


(LAST SEASON, 128 SALMON—MOSTLY FISHING 1 ROD) 


TOGETHER WITH 
DISTINCTIVE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER IN SUPERLATIVE ORDER 


COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. MAINS ELECTRICITY. VALUABLE ATTESTED PARK GRAZING. 


EXCELLENT PHEASANT COVERTS 


IN ALL SOME 130 ACRES 


Particulars from the Sole Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel. MAYfair 6341). 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


Between Hereford (12 miles) and Ross-on-Wye (3 miles). In a delightful situation overlooking and adjoining the River Wye. 


A CHARMING EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE WITH T.T. AND ATTESTED DAIRY FARM 


ASHE INGEN COURT 
BRIDSTOW 


3 reception rooms, study, modern offices, with 

Aga cooker, 4 bedrooms with basins, dressing- 

room, 2 bathrooms. Staff annexe with 2 bed- 
rooms, bathrooms, 2 sitting rooms. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, ESTATE WATER 


Charming GARDENS and GROUNDS, including 

hard tennis court. STABLING and GARAGES. 

MODEL FARM BUILDINGS with cowshed for 

12. Range of calf pens and loose boxes. Tithe 

barn. Rich river meadows. Pasture and arable 
land. 4 COTTAGES. 


ABOUT 57 ACRES 


et aban 


BY AUCTION A 


FOR SALE 

Land Agents: Messrs. W. H. COOKE & ARKWRIGHT, Midland Bank Chambers, Hereford. Auctioneers: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (3.71231) 

To be let unfurnished on lease. ESSEX—One hour from London 
HARPLEY HOUSE Marks Tey 7 miles. White Colne 1 mile, Colchester 9 miles, 
’ 
CLIFTON-ON-TEME, WORCESTERSHIRE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Birmingham 30 miles, Kidderminster 16, Bromyard 14 and Worcester 14 miles. BEREWYK HALL 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE BUILT ABOUT 1914 AND CHARMING RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


CONVENIENTLY PLANNED ON TWO FLOORS 4 principal bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms, 3 secondary 
It stands high up commanding lovely views to the Malvern Hills. bedrooms and bathroom. 
2 reception rooms, day 
‘ : S nursery. Attractive 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms. gardens and grounds. 


Kitchen garden. 
Range of garages. 
Stabling. 


4 cottages and excellent 
range of farm buildings. 


Main electricity and power. Good water supply, septic tank drainage. 


GARAGE BLOCK AND LOOSE BOX, 


Inexpensive garden, kitchen garden, spinney and woodlands about an acre. Central heating. Main elec- 
tricity. Modern drainage. 
Shooting over the estate of about 1,000 acres, a cottage and further 12 acres of Private water supply. 


land available if required. 


IN ALL 119 ACRES. 
Rent and further particulars of the Joint Agents: BENTLEY HOBBS AND ; 
YTTON, 49, Foregate, Worcester, or JOHN D. WOOD & CO. Sole Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (8.84026) 


ee ea = == <sssis<_cet_jo=_ cos ose Span Agee gl Sg 
ie tines 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Wood, Agen med, eonteaw 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


GLORIOUS VIEW ON THE KENT/SUSSEX BORDER 
About 1 hour London, easy reach Tunbridge Wells and Wadhurst. 
CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE SET IN LOVELY GARDENS 


6 bed., 3 bath., 3 reception, 2staffrooms. Central heating. Esse. Basins in bedrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Garage for 3 cars. Fine south terrace. Hard court. 
Small wood and pond. Paddocks. Surrounded by beautiful country. 


FOR SALE WITH 41 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, WILSON & Co. 


PICTURESQUE COUNTRY COTTAGE NEAR RUDGWICK 


Overlooking large estate with exceptionally good views. Easy reach Horsham and 
Guildford. Walking distance of village, shops and bus. 


4 bed., bath., 2 reception, cloakroom, cheerful kitchen with Rayburn. Mains. 
Full central heating. Large garage. Simple gardens. 


£5,750 FREEHOLD 


CHARMING QUEEN ANNE WILTSHIRE HOME 
SET IN A WALLED GARDEN WITH A STREAM AND PADDOCK 
In an unspoilt village within easy reach of Devizes. 

6 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception. Central heating. Aga. 

Garage and stabling. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750 WITH 2 ACRES 


WINCHESTER 
FLEET 
FARNBOROUGH 


Formerly the residence of the late Sir Fitzroy H. Anstruther-Gough Calthorpe, Bt. 
STAR HILL, HARTLEY WINTNEY 


A little to the north of the village; 24 miles main line station; 37 miles London. 


With well proportioned 
rooms of convenient size, 
mostly with south and 
west aspects and command- 
ing far-reaching views. 
6 principal bed. and 
dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2 staff 
bedrooms and bathroom, 
lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms and well 
equipped domestic 
offices. 
Main electricity, water and 
’ drainage. Central heating 
Ae throughout. 
Garage and stabling. 
Picturesque garden. Woodland, orchard and small paddock. 
NEARLY 12 ACRES. FREEHOLD £10,000 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


7, BROAD STREET, 
WOKINGHAM 
(Tel. 777-8 and 63) 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


MARTIN & POLE 


NCORPORATING WATTS & SON (Est. 1846) 


COUNTRY EIR a—-APRIEMM7, 1956 


GROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. a 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED WEST SUSSEX HOME 


Easy reach Horsham and Ockley. South coast 23 miles.. Superb views. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE WITH OIL-FIRED HEATING 


6 bed., 3 bath., 3 reception Staff annexe cottage. Equipped with every modern 
convenience and in first-rate order. Garage. Stabling. Timbered grounds bounded 
by river. AVAILABLE WITH 20 ACRES. 


Just in the market and ideally placed for the business man. 


SURREY. BETWEEN CRANLEIGH AND EWHURST 
Rural position with views. Easy reach of village and Guildford. 
CHOICE SMALL MODERN HOUSE IN SUSSEX FARMHOUSE STYLE 


built with old materials, set in a lovely garden with choice shrubs and trees, 
5 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception. Central heating. Garage. Paddock. ABOUT 3 ACRES 
£7,950 FREEHOLD. JUST IN THE MARKET a 


SURREY. BETWEEN BANSTEAD AND CHEAM VILLAGE 
Victoria 40 minutes. Golf at Banstead and Cuddington. 
A MODERN GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH PERIOD FEATURES 


4 bed. with basins, 2 bath., separate suite of 2 rooms, luxury kitchen. Parquet 
floors. Mains. Double garage. Garden and woodland spinney. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD TO INCLUDE ALL THE FITTINGS 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT 
ALRESFORD 


By order of H.M. Principal Secretary of State for War. 


FLEET FARM HOUSE, FLEET 
A CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE 


delightfully situated amidst lovely countryside yet within extremely easy reach of the 
town and main line station to Waterloo (under 1 hour). 


6 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS, 
5 FURTHER 
BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS, 
3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS AND 
CLOAKROOM 


MAIN SERVICES 


ATTRACTIVE WOODED 
PLEASURE GROUNDS 
AND LARGE 
PADDOCK 


IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION MAY 8, 1958 
Fleet Office (Tel. 1066). 


Also at READING (Tel. 50266) 
CAVERSHAM (Tel.: Reading 72877) 
HIGH WYCOMBE (Tel. 847) 


EXECUTORS SALE 
OAKLANDS 


TRUSTEBS SALE AT A LOW RESERVE 
WORMSTALL, 


CLOSE TO WOKINGHAM STATION 


LONDON ROAD, BINFIELD 
BERKSHIRE 


London 29 miles. (Waterloo 1 hour.) 
A MATURED DOUBLE-FRONTED 
DETACHED RESIDENCE 
Conveniently situated on the bus route about 24 miles from 
Wokingham and approximately 14 miles from Bracknell. 
Containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom and separate w.c., 
entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, kitchen and scullery. 
LAUNDRY, RANGE OF OUTBUILDINGS, 
INCLUDING SPACIOUS GARAGE 


And exceptionally attractive and secluded gardens 
extending in all to just over 1/7 ACRE. 


MAIN’ SERVICES 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


For sale by auction unless previously sold on 
7th May, 1958. 


The contents are to. be auctioned on the same day 
Auctioneers and Sole Agents: Wokingham Office. 


SURBITON, WALTON, 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
An intensely interesting Modern Residence 


Unseen by the passer-by, in an unusual, probably unique 
position, with historical associations, in the heart of 


ASHLEY PARK 


Possessing desirable Freehold land, 1 acre of which 

is bounded completely by a centuries-old 12-ft. high 

brick wall, and was originally one of the walled gardens 
of the Tudor Manor House of Asheley. 


Conveniently planned, with light spacious rooms facing 

south and west with garden aspects, and having 5 bed- 

rooms (4 with handbasins), dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 

lounge (26 ft. by 14 ft.), dining room, study, cloakroom, 

kitchen, double garage. Radiators for background 
warmth, and polished oak floors. 


The main garden is quite delightful, and beyond the high 
west wall is a separate orchard or paddock, with valuable 
frontage of 120 ft., and extending to about 1/2 acre. 


Shops and Walton main-line station (Waterloo 25 
minutes) are within } mile. 


A SUPERIOR DOUBLE-FRONTED 
DETACHED SEMI-BUNGALOW 


Built about 3 years ago by a builder for his own 
occupation. 


ALL IN SUPERB ORDER THROUGHOUT AND 
REPLETE WITH EVERY LABOUR-SAVING 
DEVICE 


4 bedrooms (2 on the ground floor), bathroom, 2 excellent 
reception rooms, large well-equipped kitchen with 
English Rose sin kunit and Aga cooker. 


DETACHED GARAGE AND PLEASANT GARDEN 
PRICE £4,995 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Wokingham Office. 


GASCOIGNE-PEES 


DORKING, REIGATE, GUILDFORD, EPSOM 


LEATHERHEAD 


GUILDFORD 


On southern slopes of famous Surrey hillside. 


Overlooking the Pilgrim’s Way and lovely Wey Valley, 
yet less than a mile of town centre and station. 
Lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 handsome reception and 


Apply 16, Ashley Road, Walton-on-Thames.  Tel.: 
Walton 6717 or 1409. 


5 bedrooms. Brick garage. 3/4 acre secluded garden. 
Outstanding value at £5,850 Freehold. 
Apply 90, High Street, Guildford. Tel. 67377. 


READING ROAD, ARBORFIELD 


Reading about 5 miles. Wokingham approximately 3 miles. 


A UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE- 
STYLE SEMI-BUNGALOW RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


of stone construction with a tiled roof, built in 1936 to 
the special requirements of the late owner. 


4 bedrooms (one on the ground floor) and entrance hall, , 
half tiled bathroom, separate half tiled w.c., 2 good 
reception rooms and half tiled kitchen. 


OUTBUILDINGS INCLUDE GARAGE AND 
WORKSHOP 


Gardens with paddock, in all 
ABOUT 1/2 ACRE 
For Sale by Auction at READING on April 28, 
1958. 


Auctioneers and Sole Agents. Wokingham Office. 


> 


INDIVIDUAL AND QUITE PERFECT 
With so many interesting refinements. 
Near lovely woodland walks and commons around Esher, 
and station and shops within short walk. 
A Detached Modern Residence of exceptional appeal, 
affording attractive oak-panelled hall with cloakroom off, 
2 beautiful reception rooms, 3/4 bedrooms, luxuriously 
appointed kitchen, tiled bathroom, part central heating, 
polished pine floors throughout. BRICK GARAGE, 
Hasily maintained garden with workshop and greenhouse, 
£5,950 Freehold 


Apply Charter House, Surbiton. Tel. Elmbridge 4141. 


GARDEN LOVERS’ GEM 
In perfect setting in grounds of about } acre. 
A really charming Detached Home built only 4 
years ago to the special requirements of the present 
owner and just ideal for two. 


Beautiful through lounge, dining hall, cloaks, labour- 
saving kitchen. Luxury bathroom. DETACHED 
BRICK GARAGE. 


Selectllocality, close main station, 14 miles S.W. London. 
£5,850 Freehold. 


STATE 


elegrams: 
Estate, Harrods, London” 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


SURREY AND KENT BORDERS 


Station 2 miles. Handy for Golf Course. 45 minutes London. 


MAIN HOUSH 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 12 ACRES. 


A SMALL ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
IN A WONDERFUL SETTING y 


Intriguing charm and character, oak beams and 
open fireplaces. 


Hall, 2/3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
compact offices, Aga cooker. 


FINE TITHE BARN 


Converted for guests’ accommodation. Magnificent 


lounge, 2 bedrooms and bathroom. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 


DOUBLE GARAGE, 


Swimming pool. Hard tennis court. Shaped yews. Paved 
walks. Orchard, woodland and paddocks. 


MAIN HOUSE AND CORNER OF TITHE BARN 


REASONABLE PRICE. EARLY POSSESSION. 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490, Extn. 806). 


GUILDFORD 2 MILES 
LUXURY MODERN HOUSE AND EXCELLENT COTTAGE 


Close golf course, buses and easy reach station. 


Very attractive appear- 
ance, finely appointed and 
excellent order. Hall, 
cloaks, 3 reception rooms, 
5 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2 garages. 


Cottage of 4 rooms, 
kitchen and _ bathroom. 


Charming garden with tennis lawn, ABOUT 114 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £10,450 POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 
(KENsington 1490, Extn. 809). 


LOVELY SOUTH CORNISH COAST 
With extensive views of the coastline. Handy for Looe and Polperro. 
Beautifully Appointed Residence 


Facing S.E., 1 minute to sea and buses, 
shops 1/2 mile. 


With hall, downstair cloakroom, 3 recep- 

tion rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. 

Smali but attractive garden with grass 
terrace, etc. 


Double garage. 
Company's mains. 
ONLY £5,750 FREEHOLD 


Agents: Harrops LTp., 32, 34 and 36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490, Extn. 806). 


NORTH BUCKS. 


Convenient for Oxford and Thame. 


A DETACHED BUNGALOW WITH AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE 
APPEARANCE 


View to south over farmlands and open country opposite. Close to old village, on bus 
route. 


3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
lounge-dining room, 
kitchen-breakfast room, 


Garage. 
Main services. 
Excellent condition. 


Brick and tiled, 
with Snow-cemmed walls. 


Vo ACRE delightful gar- 
den and easy to main- 
tain. 


£3,950 
Recommended by Sole Agents: HarkkoDS LTD., 112, High Street, Berkhamsted 
(Tel. 666), and 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490, Extn. 807). 


BUCKS. IVINGHOE 


Handy for Dunstable, Berkhamsted and Leighton Buzzard. 
A DETACHED BUNGALOW built 1949 for the present owner 


On outskirts of this 
lovely old village. 


High ground, fine rural 
views, sunny aspect, se- 
cluded and near *bus route 
and local shops and Church. 


2 bed., bathroom, 2 rec. 
garage. 
Central heating. 
Main services 
1/3 ACRE. 


EXCELLENT CONDITION. £4,250 


Recommended by Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 112, High Street, Berkhamsted 
(Tel. 666), or 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490, Hatn. 807). 


MEON VALLEY. 5 MILES HAMBLE RIVER 
PICTURESQUE COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


One of a block of three converted from 
stabling of country mansion. 


Hall, cloakroom (h. and c.), 2 reception 

rooms, large main bedroom with dressing 

room, 8 small bedrooms, modern bath- 
room and large kitchen. 


Part central heating. 
Mains electricity, gas and water. 


2 garages, greenhouse and atiractive 
garden. 


Must be seen to be appreciated. 


PRICE £4,250JFREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34, and 36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
(KENsington 1490, Extn. 810). 


GUILDFORD—DORKING 


Amidst undulating woodland country. 
A CHARMING MINIATURE COUNTRY ESTATE ideally situated for 
those requiring a quiet position, yet not isolated 


6 bed. (5 basins), boxroom, c iy OTS 
bathroom, 2 rec. rooms. 
cloakroom, studio, kitchen, 
breakfast room. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. Partial 


central heating. Double 
garage with room over. 


Further garage, 
outbuildings. 


NEARLY 234 ACRES 


PRICE £9,750 FREEHOLD 


Hakrops Lrp., 56a, High Street, Haslemere, Surrey (J'el. Haslemere 953/4), or 
32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (KENsington 1490, 
Extn. 807). 
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CICS. 


West Byfleet 
Haslemere and Berkhamsted 
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waunee EF. L. MERCER & CO. a 


40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


(Entrance in Sackville Street) | SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES | 2295 


REGent (2482 


IN CHARMING VILLAGE ON THE BERKSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE BORDERS 


IN GLORIOUS UNSPOILED COUNTRY. EASY REACH NEWBURY AND MARLBOROUGH 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED AN 


Highly recommended by the Sole Agents: F. L. MercER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1.-Tel. REGent 2481. 


D LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 


Fitted for complete ease of running, 
tastefully decorated throughout and in 
immaculate order. 


LOUNGE HALL, 
3 ELEGANT RECEPTION ROOMS, 
5 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY 
BEDROOMS AND 3 BATHROOMS 


Separate wing with 4 rooms and bathroom, 
ideal for married couple. 


Main services. Newly installed oil-fired central 
heating plant with radiators fitted throughout. 


Splendid garage accommodation for 3 cars. 
Pair of superior cottages. 


Gardens and grounds of park-like appearance, 
orchard and paddocks. 


ABOUT 81/) ACRES 


BUCKS RURAL HERTS 
IN THE FAVOURITE CHALFONTS. 27 MILES LONDON 8 miles Bishop’s Stortford with good train service to London. 
1 mile from Harewood Downs Golf Course. Lovely secluded setting in highly coveted area, 1 mile station with frequent . a Z ~siige s = 


electric trains to Baker Street or Marylebone station 40/45 minutes. About 4 miles Gerrards Cross and Amersham. 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED FAMILY R 


is UO ie 


ESIDENCE, IDEAL FOR BUSINESS MAN 


Well-planned accommodation on two fioors 

only. Easy to run. Delightful outlook on all 

sides, facing south and west. Sweeping drive 
approach. 


3 reception rooms, gun room, 8 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Main services. 
Garage accommodation for 5 cars. 


SUPERIOR DETACHED COTTAGE WITH _ ‘ 
5 ROOMS DELIGHTFUL AND PICTURESQUE COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE completely restored and modernised, 


wie 4 ep having full central heating, main water and electricity, and 
Well-timbered gardens and grounds with tennis ‘Aga cooker. 3 reception, 3 beds, 2 baths. Garage. 


and croquet lawns. banks of rhododendrons, | Garden room 26 ft. by 18 ft. Old English village 
vegetable garden and woodland. garden with ornamental pond and smal! orchard. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD. JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE T ACRE, £4,750 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. Agents: F. L. MERCER & CoO., as above. 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY SURREY HEIGHTS HANTS. NEW FOREST 


A MUCH-COVETED LOCALE 


Waterloo reachable in 35 minutes. High ground between 
Egham and Windsor. EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE 
HOUSE (late Victorian) in protected position and 
secluded garden 34 ACRE. Lovely, well-proportioned 
and lofty rooms. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing and 


Delightful semi-rural position nearly 600 feet above sea BETWEEN BURLEY/RINGWOOD 
level. In green belt area with open unspoilt outlook. Z ee \ Z F3 oid eu, sivas 


Only 15 miles from London. 


EXTREMELY NICE, SPACIOUS 


AND COMFORTABLE HOUSE 
WITH WELL-PLANNED INTERIOR 


Good hall, 22 ft. lounge, 2 other reception rooms, small 
breakfast room, 4 good bedrooms, large bathroom. | 


Main services. 


2-CAR GARAGE WITH ROOMS OVER, EASILY 
CONVERTED TO SMALL COTTAGE 


Well laid out gardens and tennis court. Verging on forest moorland with wonderful riding. 


COUNTRY HOUSE ye he ae patie. open 
position, lovely views. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms 
ABOUT 34 ACRE (one is 37 ft. by 20 ft.), 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 


3 bathrooms. Main services. Large garage, stabling. 


bathroom. <All mains. Garage and stable. FOR SALE FREEHOLD Nice gardens, paddock, woodland and rough moorland. 
JUST AVAILABLE AT £7,850 £8,500 WITH 11 ACRES 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. Agents: F. L. MERCER & CoO., as above. Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 
“HARWOOD HOUSE” RESIDENTIAL SMALLHOLDING IN KENT 
. 7 29 mi. 
PINKNEY’S GREEN, BERKS Folkestone 7 miles, Ashfordjand Canterbury 12 miles. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Between Maidenhead and Marlow. Magnificent position 400 feet up with superb Owner has been engaged in poultry and mushroom growing on profitable scale for 


views to the south. 


which there are special and ample buildings well away from the charming Chalet- 
type House. Lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Charming Country Central heating. Main water, electric light and power. 
Hous of. pate id Extremely nice garden. Garage. 
Georgian OFFERED AT £5,500 


characteristics 


Oak panelling, parquet 
floors, oak doors and stair- 


. nabs : PRODUCTIVE SMALL FARM 48 ACRES 
ounge : . 
Poona 6 eesti on In lovely part of Hampshire. 5 miles Alton. 
2 bathrooms. 
Self-contained PICTURESQUE PERIOD COTTAGE-TYPE HOUSE WITH MODERN- 
_ Staff maisonette. ISED INTERIOR, EASY AND ECONOMICAL TO RUN 
Main electric light and 
power. Aya and Agamatic. 2/3 reception rooms, 2/3 bedrooms, bathroom. Mains. Good range of T.T. build- 
: f ss ee GARAGE ings. Cow stall with standings for 18, dairy, large barn 78 ft. 
Undulating, park-like grounds easy of maintenance. 134 ACRES GARDEN AND ENCLOSURES OF FERTILE LAND 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY a a LONDON, wW.1. 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Rentaatie. upon-Tyne 


1958 


(GROsvenor 3056) 


PECKFORTON 


14 CAPITAL DAIRY and MIXED FARMS 


| 7 other fully-equipped Holdings, 


Tilstone Lodge—a fine Georgian House. 


BY DIRECTION OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE THIRD BARON TOLLEMACHE, DECD. 


CHESHIRE 


Close to Tarporley and 12 miles south-east from Chester. 


THE NORTHERN PORTION OF THE WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 


ESTATE, 
FORMING AN OUTSTANDING INVESTMENT 


‘ll CARRYING SUBSTANTIAL TAX-RELIEF UPON CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT 


ABOUT 3,310 ACRES 


yell equipped and ranging from 110 acres to 290 acres including ONE BEING OFFERED WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


2 blocks of accommodation land. Shooting rights. 


ALL WELL LET AND PRODUCING £14,200 PER ANNUM 


NEVER BEFORE IN THE MARKET. 


SURREY/HANTS BORDERS 


In a@ magnificent position on the southern slopes of the Hog’s Back with panoramic 
views over three counties. 


Excellent train service from Guildford. 


A CHARMING 
LUTYENS’ HOUSE 


built of bargate stone 

with a mellow tiled roof 

and is in excellent order 
throughout. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
6 principal bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 4 staff rooms. 
Central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Mains water being installed. 
2 EXCELLENT 
COTTAGES 
Garage for 5 cars. 


Grounds, which have been the subject of illustrated articles in ‘Country Life’, include 
terraced and woodland garden, kitchen garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: SrruTrT & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


WEST NORFOLK 


Market town of King’s Lynn 11 miles. 
On edge of village with excellent view of surrounding farmland. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


4 reception, 5 principal 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 staff rooms. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
GARAGE AND 
STABLING 


Attractive easily main- 
tained garden bounded by 
the River Nar. 

IN ALL ABOUT 
31/2 ACRES 


A 73/4-acre paddock would be available if required. 


Joint Agents: CHARLES HAWKINS & SON, King’s Lynn (Tel. 2370), and 
STRUTT AND PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


PARSONS, WELCH & COWELL 


25, HIGH STREET, WESTERHAM (Tel. 2102) 


ON THE BORDERS OF KENT & SURREY 


With magnificent views over unspoilt countryside to the Ashdown Forest. 
Westerham 3 miles, 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Containing Hall, cloak- 
room, fine lounge (19 ft. by 
16 ft.), dining room, break- 
fast room/kitchen, 3 
bedrooms (one 19 ft. long), 
bathroom and sep. wW.¢. 


Main services. 
GARAGE for 2 cars. 


Easily maintained garden, 
34 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £5,750 


Solicitors: Messrs. PEAKE & Co., 
Land Agents and Auctioneers: SrruTr & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office, as above, or The Estate Office, Peckforton, nr. Tarporley, 


TOBE oats UNFURNISHED ON LEASE AT £150 P.A. FOR70OR 10 YEARS. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY AS A WHOLE OR BY AUCTION IN LOTS LATER 


6, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
Cheshire (Tel. Bunbury 373). 


WILTSHIRE—GLOUCESTERSHIRE BORDER 


In the centre of the Beaufort Hunt. Chippenham 10 miles. Bath 16 miles. 
LUCKINGTON MANOR, BADMINTON 


Stone-built Period Manor House on edge of village. Modernised and 
equipped with every labour-saving convenience. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
Musicroom, 4 principal bed- 
rooms, 3 dressing rooms, 3 
princibal bathrooms, staff 
_ accommodations. 
Central heating. Main 
electricity and water. 
Delightful gardens, Excel- 
lent hunter stabling for 8. 


Garage for 2 cars. 2 good 
eottages. Good pasture 


field, in allabout 12 Acres. 
Market Garden Holding 
with stone-built house with 
2 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms and bathroom. 
Ranges of glass and build- 
ings. About 3 Acres. ss 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE, OR IN3 LOTS AT THE OAK ROOM, FORTTS 
RESTAURANT, MILSOM STREET, BATH, on FRIDAY, MAY 16 at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Eyres & BACKHOUSE, 2, Wood Street, Bath. 
Auctioneers: COWARD, JAMES & Morris, 14, ce Bond Street, Bath (Tel. 3150); 
and STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


SUSSEX—CUCKMERE VALLEY 


Easy reach Eastbourne and Lewes. 


On edge of the Downs with fine views. 


CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN SUSSEX FARMHOUSE STYLE 
In excellent order throughout. 


Lounge/hall, 3 reception, 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


staff rooms with bathroom, 
kitchen with Aga and 
Agamatic. 
Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Lift. 


BUNGALOW 


Garage for 2 cars 


Gardens and lawns suitable for paddocks, about 4 ACRES 
F 


SALE 
; Sole Agents: 
Strurr & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, 201, High Street, Lewes (Tel. 1425), 


or Head Office, as above. 


WAY, RIDDETT & CO. 


Freshwater, Isle of Wight (Tel. 13), and at Newport, Ryde, Sandown and 
Bembridge. 


BROOK, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Facing due south in a pretty West Wight village, close to several sandy beaches and 
within 3 miles of sailing at Yarmouth. 


17th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT COTTAGE 


Newly tiled roof and pe Neath modernised throughout 


With hall, double-aspect 
21-ft. lounge, dining room, 
latest fitted kitchen, 
4 double bedrooms (2 with 
washbasins h. and ¢.), 
bathroom, ete. 


Double garage. 


Greenhouse. 


Beautiful well-stocked 
4 ACRE garden. 


Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 


PRICE £4,300 FREEHOLD 


Apply Way, Rrpperr & Co., Freshwater (Tel. 13). 
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Tel.: MAYfair 
0023-4 


51a LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
Tel.: HOLborn 8741-7 


By Order of Major Henry Garnett. 


LEU: Wie 
The Georgian House 


A VERY COMFORTABLE AND WELL- 
APPOINTED RESIDENCE IN SHELTERED 
POSITION OF GREAT BEAUTY 


3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms 
(6 with basins, h. and c.), 2 bathrooms. 


SELF-CONTAINED STAFF FLAT 
Main electricity. Every convenience. 
COTTAGE. USEFUL RANGE OF BUILDINGS. 
2 GARAGES 


45 ACRES, of which 16 acres are under cultivation for 
production of early luxury produce and the remainder 
being part woodland and foreshore. 


FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION ON MAY 12 
(unless previously sold) 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. GUNTON & EDWARDS, Port 
Navas, Cornwall, and Messrs. R. C. Knicut & SONs, 
130, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


Windsor 6 miles. Bracknell 3 miles. London 25 miles. 


A LOVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE 


In exceptional order. 


7 bedrooms and a dressing room, small staff flat, 
4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


Modern offices. 
Main services. Central heating. 
CHARLES II FARMHOUSE 


with 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
Garages for 3 cars. Stabling with flat over. 
FARMERY WITH TITHE BARN 
Cowhouse, etc. Beautiful garden. 
About 1311/2 Acres, mostly pasture. 


Freehold for sale as a whole or in lots by private 
treaty or by Auction at an early date. 
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R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


SOUTH CORNWALL WITH PRIVATE BEACH 


250 ft. up and commanding beautiful marine views. Looe 4 miles, Liskeard 6 miles and Plymouth 12 miles via ferry 


130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, w.1. 


SOUTH NORFOLK 
5 miles from Attleborough 
AN UNUSUAL AND ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY 
HOME 


bi Spi rl 2 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, study, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electric heating. Main electricity and water. GARAGE for 


Delightful sheltered gardens and 34 ACRES. 
£3,250 FREEHOLD 

Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. R. C. 

KNIGHT & SONS,2, Upper King Street, Norwich,or as above, 


3 cars. 


And at STOWMARKET, NORWICH, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, CAMBRIDGE, HADLEIGH and HOLT 


ALFRED SAVILL & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents. Associated with PETRE & ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, Loddon, Norwich and Fakenham. 


NEWINGTON HOUSE, WINKFIELD, BERKSHIRE 


And at CHELMSFORD, GUILDFORD 
WIMBORNE and WOKING 


wR 
‘A : 


Bis 


Charles II Farmhouse 


Highly recommended by Joint Sole Agents: MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, Sunninghill, Ascot, Berks. (Ascot 1666), and ALFRED SAVILL & SONS as above. 


36, WINCHESTER STREET, BASINGSTOKE 
Tel. BASINGSTOKE 2255/6. 


NORTH BUCKS 


Attested Residential Farm of 360 acres 
CHARMING RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Facing south with drive approach. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Company’s services. Central heating. 
Excellent set of farm buildings with covered cattle yards, 
Attested cowhouse for 40. 
Bailiff’s house, 3 modern cottages. 


Alton Office. 


PICTURESQUE 
HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 


6 miles Basingstoke. 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL PERIOD COTTAGE 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, study, kitchen. 
Garage and outbuildings. 
All main services. 
Gardens, paddocks and land, including small copse with 
shooting. 
18 ACRES 

£4,500 = FREEHOLD 

Basingstoke Office. 


CURTIS & WATSON 


4, HIGH STREET, ALTON. Tel. ALTON 2261/2 


NORTH DEVON 


Amidst renowned fishing country. 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


3 rec., 5 bed. (each with basin), dressing room, 3 staff 


bed., 2 bath., modern kitchen. 
Past central heating. Electric light. 
Main water. Septic tank. 
Garage for 4. Stable. Modernised 4-roomed cottage. 
Attractive gardens and grounds. 


IN ALL 20 ACRES. ' ONLY £4,750 
Alton Office. 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


Facing a village cricket green; convenient for main line 
station (Waterloo 1 hour.) 


PRETTY OLD-WORLD HOUSE 
3 beds, bathroom, kitchen, 2 reception, breakfast room. 
All main services. 
Garden. 2 garages. 
PRICE £3,950 FREEHOLD. Offers 
Hartley Wintney Office. 


invited. 


The Estate Offices, HARTLEY WINTNEY. 
Tel. HARTLEY WINTNEY 296/7. 


HAMPSHIRE HUNT 
Secluded, with long drive approdch. 
LATE GEORGIAN-TYPE RESIDENCE 


Hall, cloakroom, 2/3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, good domestic offices. 


Main water and electricity. 

2 garages. Tennis and croquet lawn. 
Orchard and grounds, in all about 31/2 acres 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 

Alton Office. 


HANTS—SURREY BORDER 


In lovely rural position. 


PERIOD RESIDENCE OF CHARM 
AND CHARACTER 


3 beds, bathroom, 2 rec.,utility room, kitchen, cloakroom. 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 


GARAGE 
Secluded gardens with stream. 
Basingstoke Office. 


J. CARTER JONAS & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors, Land Agents. 
27, MARKET HILL, CAMBRIDGE. Telephone: 3428. 


MUNDFORD, NORFOLK 
(4 miles main line station). 
CHARMING XVth CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
overlooking the River Wissey. 


4 reception rooms, 
5 main bedrooms, 
_ 2 bathrooms, 
Good domestic offices. 
Service flat adjoining. 
Central heating 
throughout. 
water and 
electricity. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Charming garden. 
Offered with 
VACANT 
POSSESSION 
together with adjoining 
farm extending to 200 
acres let at low pre-war 
rent. 


PRICE FREEHOLD FOR THE WHOLE £12,000 


Illustrated particulars from the Agents: J. CaRTER JoNAS & Sons, 27, Market Hill 
Cambridge (Tel. 3428). out . 


Own mains 


PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 
Western House, High Street, Sidmouth and Branches. 


SIDMOUTH, DEVON 


Superbly situated, overlooking this favourite resort and enjoying fine sea and coastal 
views. 


ARCHITECT-BUILT, FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Designed with all rooms having south aspect. 


Lounge/hall, spacious 
drawing room and dining 
room. 


4 bedrooms, boxroom, 
bathroom. 


Modern domestic offices. 
Double garage. 
Stores, greenhouse. 
Lovely grounds of 
11/2. ACRES 
(Further land available). 


PRICE £7,500 


Full particulars of the above property and other houses, bungalows, farms, etc., 
in Sidmouth and East Devon, apply to PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL, as above. 
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MRS. N.C. TUFNELL 
WOODCOTE MANOR, BRAMDEAN, HAMPSHIRE 


An historic Country House between Winchester and Petersfield in beautiful surroundings 
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ESTATE OFFICES, 


Ascot 1666 
SUNNINGHILL, ASCOT, BERKSHIRE 


(5 lines) 


8 principal bed and dressing rooms, secondary 
bedrooms and nurseries, 7 bathrooms. Hall and 
4 reception rooms, modernised offices 


Central heating. 


CONTAINING A BEAUTIFUL 
STAIRCASE, JACOBEAN CHIMNEY- 
PIECES AND INTERESTING PANEL- 
LING AND WOODWORK IN ALL ROOMS 
Delightful formal and wild gardens 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, OUT- 
BUILDINGS. GARAGES FOR 3. 
SQUASH COURT 


TIMBERED PARKLAND AND PASTURE 
4 COTTAGES 


84 ACRES IN ALL 


TUDOR 


Joint Sole Agents: aeasrs: Guan & ee 5, Mount Street, London W.1 (Grosvenor 5131), and Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 


Oxon. At the foot of the Chilterns 


BETWEEN THAME AND HIGH 
WYCOMBE 


In a rural position within easy reach of London 


EAST BERKSHIRE 


Close to the golf course at 


SUNNINGDALE, BERKSHIRE 


A CHARMING AND DIGNIFIED SMALL 
A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE PERIOD HOUSE, excellently appointed. 


on Chobham Common oe . : 5 bed. and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 


A CHARMING 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE 4 ODN PANO EN 
In beautiful open country. Main services. Central heating. 
Well modernised without loss of character. CHARMING WALLED GARDENS. Garages for 4. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. Gar- | ABOUT 134 ACRES. NEW BUNGALOW with 3 
age, garden and orchard. 1/7 ACRE. FREEHOLD. rooms, bath and kitchen. 
z 


5,000. FREEHOLD £9,000. RECOMMENDED 
Apply Sole Agent: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL. Apply Sole Agent: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL. 


ESTATE OFFICES OPEN MONDAY TO SATURDAY, 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.—SUNDAY BY APPOINTMENT 


GRIMLEY & SON 


(Incorporating Frank Smith Wilson & Co.) 


WARWICKSHIRE 
TREDINGTON MANOR Nr. SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR BUNKERS HILL, DORSINGTON Nr. Welford-on-Avon 


Birmingham 32 miles. Stratford-on- Avon 8 miles. Oxford 31 miles. 
A MOST DELIGHTFUL COTSWOLD STONE 
SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


of considerable character and charming elevation carefully modernised to 
provide a home easily run with the minimum of domestic assistance. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, well-fitted 
offices. Central heating. Garage. Oak-panelled hall and 
floors. All main services. 


£5,900. 
C. TUFNELL. 


Attractive garden, 3/4 acre. 


Apply Sole Agent: Mrs. N. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
AUCTIONEERS VALUERS 
AND ESTATE AGENTS 


39-40, TEMPLE STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM 2 


Tel. Midland 5443-5 


Stratford-on-Avon 5 miles. Birmingham 30 miles. 


A COMPACT FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY PROPERTY 


The accommodation includes:~hall entranee, attractive large lounge, study, 
pleasant dining room-kitehen with Aga, large studio or playroom, four bedrooms, 
two bathrooms. 


AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS, EXCELLENT GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 
EASILY MAINTAINED GARDEN INCLUDING ORCHARD WITH FRONTAGE 


delightfully situated upon elevated ground and comprising: 


THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE having three fine reception rooms, five excellent 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, first-class and modernly appointed domestic offices. 


TO RIVER STOUR 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Tn conjunction with Messrs. LOCKE & ENGLAND, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, of Stratford-on-Avon and Leamington Spa. 


THREE CAPITAL COTTAGES, EXCELLENT STABLES AND YARD WITH 
FARMBUILDINGS 


AND ABOUT 26 ACRES RICH PASTURE LAND. HUNTING WITH NORTH 
COTSWOLD AND HEYTHROP 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION DURING MAY IN ONE LOT 
AND WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 


WOKING 

CHOBHAM 

WEST BYFLEET 
NEW HAW 
WALTON-ON-THAMES 


COMPACT MODERN HOUSE 


Adjacent St. George’s Hill, Weybridge. 


Bright and sunny with wide proportioned rooms, 
Jew minutes station, Central heating. 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, excellent 
kitchen. _Built-in garage. _ Pretty garden. 
PRICE REDUCED TO £6,500 FREEHOLD 
Weybridge Office: Ewsank & Co., 7, Baker Street, 
Weybridge (Tel. 2323/5. ) 


MANN & CO. avo EWBANK & CO. 


WEST SURREY 
OUTSTANDING VALUE 
LOVELY ASHLEY PARK 
Waterloo 25 minutes. 


CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


picked position on rising ground, 
few minutes Walton Station. 


CENTRAL HEATING AND QUALITY OAK 
JOINERY. 


5 bedrooms (3 with h. and c.), tiled bathroom, hall with 
cloakroom (h. and c.), 2 reception rooms, usual offices. 


2 GARAGES. 
SECLUDED GARDEN 14 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £6,950 
Sole Agents. 


Walton Office: 38, High Street. (Tel. 2331/2.) 


WEYBRIDGE 
THAMES DITTON 
ESHER 

COBHAM 
GUILDFORD 


High and healthy position. COBHAM 


Waterloo 32 minutes. 


£7,950. Compact planning makes this modern 
Georgian-style residence a joy for the housewife to 
run. Exclusive private estate. 4 bed. (2 h. & c.),2 bath., 
cloakroom, 2- -aspect lounge, dining room, study, well fitted 
kitchen, ‘Agamatic’ boiler. Double garage. Central 
heating. 44 Acre. IN GOOD ORDER 
Sole Agents. Cobham Office: EwBank & Co. 


(Tel. 47.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


WITH DIRECT ACCESS TO THE NEW FOREST 
Close to village—8 miles from sea. 12 miles Bournemouth. 
VALUABLE SMALL FREEHOLD ESTATE 


BURBUSH, BURLEY 


Including SMALL HOLDING with 4 BEDROOMED 
HOUSE, T.T. cowstalls for 12, buildings and nearly 12 
acres (as illustrated). Entrance lodge with 3 _beds., 
bath., 2 sitting rms. Garage. Over 6 ACRES, Pasture 
of over 10 acres (let). Main electricity and water. Total 
area 29 acres. Auction Sale as a whole or in 3 lots 
on May 15 (unless sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. J. & W. H. Druirr, Fir Vale Road, 
Bournemouth. 
Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 6300) 


BETWEEN 
WORTHING AND BRIGHTON 


Occupying a truly rural atmosphere enjoying open views 
across farmland; only 2 miles Worthing. 


A DELIG FUL PERIOD DETACHED FARM- 
HOUSE RESIDENCE. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, maid’s room, kitchen. Double garage. Most 
attractive large gardens. . All main services. Central 
heating. £5,950 FREEHOLD Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel 
Road, Worthing. (Tel. 6120, 4 lines). 


Sloane Square, S.W.1 
and at 
52, Church Road, Hove 


A charming and comfortable house thoroughly modernised and 
in excellent condition, facing south with beautiful 


VIEWS OF THE HOGS BACK 


Bus to Godalming 24 miles. Guildford 6 miles. 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc. 

Thermostatically controlled central heating. Mains. 

Staff cottage, garage, stabling, delightful garden, copse 
and 5-ACRE paddock. FREEHOLD £10,000 


Executors Sale of an attractive modern detached house 
on 2 floors at 


WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (4 h. and c.), 
2 bathrooms, maid’s room, kitchen, etc. Garage, easy 
garden. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Sole Agents. 


URGENTLY WANTED 


A REALLY FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY HOUSE 
(Georgian period much preferred) within about 1 hr. 
(door to door) of the City. Favourite areas around 
Sevenoaks, Tonbridge, or Guildford but elsewhere con- 
sidered. Must be really rural and have 5-7 bedrooms 
plus staff cottage or flat, outbuildings and a paddock. 


UP TO £12,000. (Usual commission required.) 


WARMINGTON & CO., 


19, BERKELEY STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 3533/4 & 3968. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


BERKSHIRE 


Reading 6 miles, London 45 miles. 


CLOSE LYNDHURST 


Occupying a magnificent site with uninterrupted views over 
the countryside. 


MODERN RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION. 4-5 bed- 
rooms, dress. rm., 2 bathrms. including private suite, 
3 fine inter-communicating reception rms., cloaks., kit- 
chen. Garage block with staff flat. Main services. Central 
heating by Dimplex. Parklike grounds and pasture of 
about 16 ACRES 
Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155 (4 lines) or 44/52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


FOUR MILES BOURNEMOUTH 
SQUARE AND SEA FRONT 


In a lovely Sylvan setting. 


Architect-designed Modern Freehold Residence of 
great character and charm, offering complete seclu- 
sion and enjoying many coveted features. 3 bed. (1h. and 
c.), dressing rm., bathrm., imposing entrance hall, lounge 
with french door to sun loggia, terrace and lawn, cloaks, 
oak panelled dining room, Main services. Part central 
heating. Picturesque garden. 
Auction Sale May 22 (unless previously sold) 

by Fox & Sons, 3 and 4, Post Office Buildings, Winton, 

Bournemouth. (Tel. Winton 2606). 


WILLIAM WILLETT LTD. 


Delightful old 
GEORGIAN FARM HOUSE 


In rural Kentish uplands. Bus to Station. Victoria or 
City 37 minutes. 

Of instant appeal to those willing to redecorate and perfect. 
3 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 3 secondary, 
2 bathrooms kitchen (Aga, etc.), modern thermostatic 
boiler, part c.h., good outbuildings, charming garden and 
prolific cherry orchard. 

5 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,500. Sole Agents. 


Typical small square Georgian House 
NEAR COLCHESTER, ESSEX 


Facing south in a rural yet accessible situation. 
Well proportioned rooms, very compact and easily run. 
4 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
Charming period features. Mains. Garage, barn, 
delightful garden about 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £7,250 


A comfortable Small Modern House. 
BEACONSFIELD—BEST PART 


In a quiet situation, of special interest to garden lovers. 

Hall, 2 reception, breakfast room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 

kitchen. Garage. All mains. Beautiful grounds, partly 

natural with fine beech trees, rhododendrons, etc. 

1 ACRE with long valuable frontage for building. 
FREEHOLD £6,250 


CHAS. J. PARRIS & QUIRK, rruics, rar 


67, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Tel. 272 (3 lines). 
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FOX & SONS 


BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 


EAST SUSSEX 


Delightfully-situated in an unspoiled rural position about 
4 miles from Hailsham and 10 miles from Lewes. 


Ay) 


A CHARMING OLD COTTAGE WHICH HAS BEEN 
MODERNISED AND WELL MAINTAINED. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. 
Garden room. Main electricity. Electrically pumped well 
water. Septic tank drainage... Garage. Fuel stores. 
Well stocked garden extending to about 1/2 ACRE. 
PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 

Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. 

Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


CLOSE MEON VALLEY 


Situated in a picked position with splendid views in 
charming Hampshire village. Petersfield 9 miles. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
with self-contained annexe for staff or relatives. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, spacious lounge/dining room 
study, kitchen, double garage, annexe of 2 bedrooms, 
bathroom, lounge and kitchen. Central heating. Main 
services. Secluded and well maintained garden of 11/4 
CRES. Owner anxious to sell. 


Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton’ 
Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


Tel. SLOane 8141 
Tel. Hove 34055 


A house of great character. 
ROTTINGDEAN—(5 miles Brighton) 


Tastefully modernised and well cared for, standing well 
back from the road, at the goat end of this enchanting 
village. 

Lounge, dining room, study (or ground floor bedroom), 
cloakroom, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, modernised 
kitchen, garage, garden. 

Asking £5,900 FREEHOLD. Apply Hove Office. 


A Detached House on the main road through 
BRAMBER—S USSE X 


About 5 miles from agli Beach; adjacent Bramber 
tation. 
3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
large kitchen. 
About 71/4 ACRES, with wide frontage. 
Asking £5,950 for the whole or £5,500 with 21/44 Acres. 
Apply Hove Office. 


A most attractive Sussex Cottage 
NEAR GLYNDE and LEWES 


Tastefully enlarged and modernised, in a secluded setting 
with lovely views. 

4 reception rooms, cloakroom, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
excellent kitchen. Large garage. Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. 
£3,950 for 22 years’ lease, or £4,950 for 50 years. 
Apply Hove Office. 


By order of C. W. Hordern Esq. 
TONG FARM, BRENCHLEY, KENT 


CHURCH COTTAGE, PANGBOURNE 


A Freehold Cottage 
Residence of great 
charm and character in 
a secluded position, but 
close to the centre of the 
town. 
Entrance hall, 2 reception 
rooms, sun loggia, down- 
stairs cloakroom, 4 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 2 
bathrooms, usual domestic 
. _ Offices. 

Main water, gas and 
electricity. 
Delightful Gardens. 
Gardener’s cottage with 
4 rooms, _ kitchen and 
bathroom. 


kK In alla little over 1 ACRE 
For Sale by Auction as a whole of in two Lots at the premises on Thursday, 
May 1, 1958 (unless sold privately). 
Auctioneers: WARMINGTON & Co., 19, Berkeley Street, Piccadilly 
Tel.: MAYfair 3533/4 & 3968. gcd las 


GENUINE ELIZABETHAN COUNTRY HOUSE of great charm—set in 
orchard lands and facing south. 


Carefully maintained. 
6 main bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, 
dressing room, 
Playroom, wine cellar. 
Main water and electricity. ey : 

Modern drainage. : Sa 


AUTOMATIC 
CENTRAL HEATING 


STAFF COTTAGE 
Garage for 3 cars. 


SET IN DELIGHTFUL GARDEN AND REMUNERATIVE ORCHARD 
r IN ALL 314 ACRES - nue 

For Sale by Auction on May 9 (unless previously sold privately) by joint 

Auctioneers: Messrs. Alfred Savill & Sons, London, W.C.2 and 

Parris & Quirk. 


; Chas. J. 
Solicitors: Thicknesse & Hull, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, -aics 


SALISBURY, LONDON, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 
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PILSDON MANOR ESTATE 


AN ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTURAL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 803 ACRES 


INCLUDING THE 17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 
with 4 RECEPTION ROOMS and 6 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 


4 ATTESTED FARMS AND PILSDON PEN 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MANOR HOUSE AND ABOUT 618 ACRES 


TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 
| : The Vendors are willing to advance a mortgage at a moderate rate of interest. 


Full details from the Agents: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Sherborne (Tel. 597-8). 


SOUTH DORSET 


2 miles coast, in favoured residential village. Dorchester 8 miles. Bridport 10 miles 


EXCELLENT COUNTRY HOUSE 


5 bedrooms, all with wash- 

hand basins, dressing room 

and 2 bathrooms, 3-4 re- 

ception rooms, large kit- 
chen. 


Double garage with elec- 
tricity. 

Modern services. 
Greenhouses and _ out- 
buildings in well timbered 

and mature gardens, 
paddock. 


In all about 4 ACRES 


Excellent condition throughout. 
PRICE £6,500 


Full particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: 
Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Sherborne (Tel. 597-8), and 
Méssrs. TALBOT & READ, Royal Terrace, Weymouth (Tel. 2096), 


Telephone: 
32251-3 


Telegrams: 
“Sales” 


C. W. INGRAM & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors and Valuers. 
90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 
COUNTRY COTTAGES AND HOUSES 


DUMFRIESSHIRE. A delightful small House, intelligently converted from two 
charming cottages. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, etc. Well situated on edge of village 
about 1 mile from main Carlisle road and railway, Pleasant garden and good view 


south. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. An old mill converted into a most comfortable home. 
Close to rural village in beautiful sheltered bend of a fishing river with trout and 
occasional salmon. Long living room and studio, 2 bedrooms (h. and ¢.), dressing 
room, bathroom, cloaks, ete. Central heating. Garage. 3 acres along river bank 
of fertile land and garden. 1 mile from main road, 

INVERNESS-SHIRE. Near Carrbridge, convenient to main road and railway. 
Stone-built House facing south with river at back. 2 reception, 3 double, 2 single 
bedrooms, cloaks and bathroom. Garage, garden and 3 acres in all. 


ALL THE ABOVE HAVE MAIN ELECTRICITY 


COTTAGES are also available for sale in the counties of Inverness, Fife, Berwick, 
Roxburgh and Selkirk, also COUNTRY HOUSES in many parts of Scotland. 


For Scottish Estates, Farms, Country Houses, etc., 
Apply: C. W. Incram & Sons, 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


DEVON—SOMERSET BORDER 


In heart of Blackdown Hills, 9 miles from Taunton. 


ONCE AN OLD MILL HOUSE 


Now completely modernised and restored. Set in fantastically lovely 
landscaped garden intersected by small clear stream. 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

3 reception rooms, cloak- 

room, kitchen with Aga 
and Agamatiec. 


2 Garages 
Main water and electricity. 
Garden and paddock. 


In all 4 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £6,000 


Sole Agents: Taunton Office (Tel. 5744). 


DANIEL MAHER & CO. 


5, NORTHERNHAY PLACE, EXETER, DEVON. (Tel. EXETER 56622) 


BEAUTIFUL EAST DEVON 


Healthy pine-clad district of West Hill. 11 miles Exeter. 5 Sidmouth. 
SECLUDED SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


HALL, with cloakroom, 
38 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
5 PRINCIPAL BED- 
ROOMS (basins), 2 
BATHROOMS. 


Staff suite of 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, 
kitchen, offices, dairy 
Full central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Garaging, stabling, cow- 
house. 
Ornamental grounds, 
paddock and land 


ABOUT 11 ACRES 


FREEHOLD 


AUCTION APRIL 30 (UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY BEFORE) 
See EEE 
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HORSHAM 3311 
HENF!IELD 22 
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WELLER & CO. 


GUILDFORD 3386 
CRANLEIGH 525 


(INCORPORATING WELLER, SON & GRINSTED AND RACKHAM & SMITH) 


CRANLEIGH 


— SURREY 


A CHARMING 15th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


In lovely rural situation, 7 miles south of Guildford (London 40 minutes). 


6 bed. and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, good offices. 


Main services. 


Che 


Gas-fired central heating. 
Easily maintained garden. 


3 COTTAGES 

.T. COWHOUSE FOR 22, 

GARAGES AND EXCELLENT RANGE 
OF BUILDINGS 


69 ACRES 
POSSESSION 


22, FINE BARN 


FREEHOLD 


OR HOUSE, FARM BUILDINGS AND 
21 ACRES, £9,000 


Apply: Sole Agents, Cranleigh Office (Tel. Cranleigh 525). 


SOUTH EAST OF GUILDFORD 
In rural position surrounded by landed estates. 
MODERN DETACHED HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
4/5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2/3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
excellent kitchen. Main services. Garage. Garden and 
woodland. 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
POSSESSION £5,250 
Apply: Cranleigh Office. 


SHAMLEY GREEN 
In quiet residential pesition. 
DETACHED MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE 
COTTAGE 
8 bedrooms, bathroom, sep. w.c., 2 reception, kitchen. 
Brick garage. Main services. V4 ACRE. £4,250 OR 
OFFER. POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 
Apply: Cranleigh Office. 


HINDHEAD 

Elevated position. Good views. 
THE END UNIT OF A LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE 
3/4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, cloakroom, 
kitchen. Main services. Garage. Small garden. 
2 ACRES woodland. £2,900. Offers considered. 

FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 

Apply: Cranleigh Office. 


SOUTH OF CRANLEIGH 


In lovely rural surroundings with south aspect. 


THE WING OF A CHARMING MANSION WITH ae 7 ‘i inne. . : 
SPACIOUS ROOMS garage. All main services. 3/4 ACRE well-kept garden 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern 
kitchen. Central heating. . Main services. Garage. 
Garden of 1 acre plus 1 acre lake. £5,850. 
FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 
Apply: Cranleigh Office. 


oa CHESSHIRE, GIBSON & CO. 


CRANLEIGH — SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


Situated on the outskirts of this attractive village. On bus 
route and close to schools. 


SUBSTANTIAL DETACHED FAMILY HOUSE 
with 4 bedrooms (fitted basins), bathroom, 2 sitting 
rooms, morning room, kitchen. Good outbuildings. Brick 


Excellent decorative order throughout. FREEHOLD. 
POSSESSION. AUCTION, MAY 13 or privately 
beforehand. PRICE RANGE £4,000-£4,500 


Apply: Cranleigh Office. 


BETWEEN 
GUILDFORD AND LEATHERHEAD 
Surrounded by National Trust land. 
EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 
with colour-washed elevations. 
SITUATED FN SECLUDED POSITION 22 MILES 
FROM LONDON 


4 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 good bathrooms, lounge 
|| (23 ft. 6'ins. by 16 ft.), study, dining room, good offices, 
| cloakroom. Main services. Central heating. 2 garages. 

Small garden. 30 ACRES pasture. £10,750 


| FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 
| Apply: Guildford Office. 


NEAR FARNHAM 


ATTRACTIVE DETACHED COTTAGE 


In pleasant country position with open farmland views. On 
bus route, 14 miles Farnham town centre. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen. Main 
services. Garden 1/3 ACRE. Excellent decorative order. 


House re-wired. £3,250. Offer considered. 
Apply: Guildford Office. 


WANTED 
Within 15-mile radius of Guildford. 
DAIRY AND MIXED FARM WITH 
PERIOD FARMHOUSE 
having 4/6 bedrooms. 
MINIMUM 150 ACRES 
Apply: Mr. D., Guildford Office. 


Auctioneers and 
Land Agents 


COLMORE HOUSE, 21, WATERLOO STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 2. Tel. MIDland 2451. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


Kidderminster 4 miles, Birmingham 21 miles. 


THE HALF-TIMBERED FREEHOLD 
HISTORIC COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


WYRE COURT, BEWDLEY 


CONTAINING 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOMS, 

BATHROOMS. GARAGES (4 CARS). USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS INCLUDING 

COWSHED. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, ORCHARD AND PADDOCKS, 
BEING IN ALL 


NEARLY 16 ACRES 
ALSO THE CHARMING HALF-TIMBERED 
COUNTRY COTTAGE 
CONTAINING 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 2 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. GARDEN, 
GARAGE. 
MAIN GAS, ELECTRICITY, WATER. EFFICIENT DRAINAGE. 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 14, 
1958 (SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE AND CONDITIONS OF SALE). 


ORMISTON, KNIGHT & PAYNE 


: 24, POOLE HILL, BOURNEMOUTH 
And at Ringwood, Ferndown, Brockenhurst, Barton-on-Sea and Highcliffe. 


LOVELY UNSPOILT SETTING IN DORSET 
Only 123 miles Bournemouth on traffic-free roads. 
THIS DELIGHTFUL LUXURY COTTAGE 


or 


Absolutely modern and 
in perfect order. 


With hall, cloakroom, 
charming 19 ft. lounge, 
through dining room 18 ft. 
by 14 ft., kitchen-break- 
fast room, 2 principal bed- 
rooms each with its own 
lavishly equipped bath- 
room, 2 other bedrooms, 

3rd _ bathroom. 


BRICK GARAGE 


All electric heating, and hot 
water. 


Main water and modern 
drainage. 


The cottage which is the acme of labour saying, stands ina CHARMING GARDEN 
of 34 ACRE with views over open country to the S.W. 


Price and full details from the Agents, as above. 


INKBERROW 


Alcester 53 miles, Worcester 12 miles. 


THE VERY DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED, FULLY MODERNISED 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


THE OLD VICARAGE 


Occupying a choice position in the charming village of Inkberrow with 

fine yiews to Bredon Hill and the Cotswolds. This attractive Residence is 

fully modernised and possesses many special features and briefly includes 
the following well-appointed accommodation: 


RECEPTION HALL, FULLY-FITTED CLOAKROOM, FINE DRAWING ROOM 
24ft. by 18ft. 6ins. CHARMING DINING ROOM 2ift. 9ins. by 18ft. 9ins AND 
LIBRARY 33ft. by 18ft. SELF-CONTAINED MODERNISED DOMESTIC 
OFFICES, 6 GOOD BEDROOMS, 2 MODERN BATHROOMS, PLAYROOM 


Automatic central heating throughout. Main water. Main electricity. 
GARAGES, USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS AND STABLING 
Delightful gardens, orchard and pasture land (let). 
EXTENDING IN ALL TO ABOUT 521/72 ACRES 
Vacant Possession of the house and grounds on completion. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY—£12,500 

For further particulars, apply to the Agents, as above. 


FOR S. DEVON 


5, FL E 
PROPERTIES eee Laat 


TORQUAY 


WAYCOTTS 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 


IN TORQUAY’S SUPREME POSITION 
A GENTLEMAN’S UNEQUALLED AND EXPENSIVELY APPOINTED 
MARINE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
Virtually on cliff edge and opposite Thatcher Rock. 
Principal bedroom suite, 2 bathrooms, 4 guest and 1 staff bedroom. 
Fine reception rooms, games room, domestic offices, sun terrace. 
Landscape garden. Garage for 2. 
FULL CENTRAL HEATING 
FREEHOLD £20,000 


LIVERMEAD, TORQUAY 


A MODERN LUXURY RESIDENCE 
In a superb position with garden to cliff edge and overlooking Torbay. 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. 
Study, lounge hall, cloakroom, fully fitted kitchen and laundry. 
Garage. Games and cinema room. 
Modern central heating. 
Delightful garden and steps to cliff face, observation post and sea landing. 
FREEHOLD £13,000 
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| PROPERTIES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


J. O. MARKOVITZ & SON (PTY.) LTD., CAPE TOWN 
OFFERS FOR SALE 


ONE OF JOHANNESBURG’S MOST BEAUTIFUL HOUSES 


This palatial residence, situated in Mountain View, is probably the finest designed house of its type in the whole of Johannesburg. It was built in the days when craftsmen were 
craftsmen, and took pleasure in their work. The materials from which this house was constructed are the finest of their kind. 


A brief description of this wonderful house is as 


follows —— There is a lovely sunporch on the ground floor, 
and there are 2 more upstairs. There are garages 
DOWNSTAIRS for 4 cars, a driveway and concourse in the 


Panelled entrance hall, large angle-shaped lounge, 
study (panelled), dining room, breakfast room, 
cloakroom, American kitchen suite consisting of 
3 rooms with servery and butler’s pantry. Service 
lift. There is a teak-panelled staircase, a telephone 
hall, and there are 2 cloakrooms. There is also a 
built-in wine cellar, as well as a workshop. 
Floors: Maple in study and lounge, Rhodesian 
teak parquet in hall. 


UPSTAIRS 
Master bedroom and 4 others—the main bed- 
room has a dressing room, 2 bathrooms and 
2 showers. Big gallery running all the way across 
with magnificent view, leading into 3 bedrooms 
and a bathroom and a small bedroom with a big 
hall in front of it. 


English style. There is a beautiful garden. 
The house is also burglar-proofed, and fitted with 
burglar alarms. 


The almost breathtaking view obtained from this 
house embraces the surrounding area for nearly 
30 miles. 


All-in-all, this gentleman’s residence would suit 
a high-ranking diplomat, a top-calibre business 
man or a professional man who is a connoisseur 
of good living. We should like to emphasise that 
‘uis house is unique in that it was occupied by a 
family to whom the finest things of life made a 
real appeal and everything in it can be properly 
characterised as of the very best quality and 
good taste. 


THE PRICE IS £31,500 
Further particulars will be gladly sent on application to the sole authorised agents: 


J. O. MARKOVITZ & SON (PTY.) LIMITED, 
Mortgage and Estate Brokers, Business and Management Consultants, “The Name of Authority on Property,” Fifth Floor, Regis House, Adderley Street, Cape Town 
South Africa. Tel. 3-3107. Telegrams: ‘“Jackomar.” 


| 
: J. O. MARKOVITZ & SON (PTY.) LTD., CAPE TOWN 
| OFFERS FOR SALE 


IN BEAUTIFUL DURBANVILLE, NEAR CAPE TOWN 


ATTRACTIVE GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 13 ACRES. Durbanville is about 20 miles from Cape Town, and is renowned for its healthy climate 
and beautiful surroundings. The country around is lovely, unspoilt and undulating. 


There is a garage for 4 cars, a delightful swimming 
garag g 


sa A F pool—tiled and equipped with change rooms. 
The exquisite house standing in the centre 


of this estate is one of great charm and 


In addition there are aviaries, a workshop, a 
character. 


boathouse, stables for horses. 


It has a thatched roof and comprises: There is main electricity and water. 


Entrance hall, magnificent lounge 30 ft. by 20 ft. 

(the ceiling design is unique), a lovely dining 

room, master bedroom, with beautiful bath suite, 

2 further bedrooms and another bathroom, 
American kitchen. 


The entire house is burglar-proofed and it is in 
immaculate condition. 


This estate is one of the most beautiful estates in 
Durbanville, and is of a character which rarely 
comes into the market. 


= meee Plaats 


THE PRICE IS £21,000. A Bond of £12,000 would be given to an approved purchaser. 
Further particulars will be glady sent on application to: 


J. O. MARKOVITZ & SON (PTY.) LIMITED, 
Mortgage and Estate Brokers, Business and Management Consultants, “The Name of Authority on Property,’ Fifth Floor, Regis House, Adderley Street, Cape Town, 
South Africa. Tel. 3-3107. Telegrams: “‘Jackomar.” 


\ J. O. MARKOVITZ & SON (PTY.) LTD., CAPE TOWN 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
CHARMING RESIDENCE, CONSTANTIA, CAPE PENINSULA 
This lovely home, set in scenes of unsurpassed natural beauty, with a glorious landscape, is for sale in a deceased estate. 
The grounds are some 3 acres in extent, and were laid out by a landscape gardener—an artist in his profession. 
BOUNDED BY GLORIOUS VINEYARDS, THE HOUSE ITSELF IS A MODERN ONE, BUILT BY ONE OF THE CAPE’S OUTSTANDING ARCHITECTS 
There is a vineyard, and a fruit and vegetable garden, with borehole. Constantia is famous for its rich soil. 
THE FAMOUS SEASIDE RESORT OF MUIZENBERG WITH ITS UNSURPASSED SURF BATHING IS NEARBY 


House Accommodation: 


Downstairs: Entrance hall, lounge, dining room, servery, American kitchen, cloakroom, bathroom, and 2 double bedrooms. 
Upstairs: Guest suite with bathroom, and full-sized billiards room. There is a servant’s room with bathroom, a boy’s cottage, and double garage, and a workshop. 
THIS PROPERTY has come into the market due to the death of the owner, and IT MUST BE SOLD 
The price is most reasonable—in fact we consider it to be low—so low that it can be quite rightly described as a veritable bargain. 


Full partiewlars will be gladly sent on application to the sole authorised Agents: 


J. O. MARKOVITZ & SON (PTY) LIMITED 


Mortgage and Estate Brokers, Business and Management Consultants, “The Name of Authority on Property,” Vifth Floor, Regis House, Adderley Street, Cape 
Town, South Africa. Telephone: 3-3107. Telegrams: ** Jackomar.” 


BURSTOW & HEWETT RICHARDSON & LINNELL, F.A.1. 
ESTATE AGENTS ST. JAMES’S SALE ROOMS, DERBY 
12-18, HIGH STREET, BATTLE. Tel. 570 
DERBYSHIRE 


ROBERTSBRIDGE, SUSSEX In the heart of the Meynell country. 
LUXURY FLAT IN THE HEART OF PICTURESQUE SUSSEX VILLAGE EDNASTON HALL, BRAILSFORD 
Few minutes from main line station with Diesel Electric service. (8 miles from Derby). 


he Se 
aN OLD WORLD CHARM PSM ARRAN 2 SS; 
PLUS MODERN GEORGI = 


RESIDENCE 
COMFORT. (built 1929) 


> ¢ » Ce j 
2 large bedrooms, lounge Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 5 principal 


24 ft. by 12 ft., dining bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
room, bathroom, kitchen, excellent offices. 
cloakroom. All modern services. 
7 JELIGHTFUL 
DOUBLE GARAGE Sorc ee 


Attractive garden and 3 PADDOCKS 
b yard. Trout fishing in 
cies Brailsford Brook. . 


Main services. IN ALL, 15 ACRES, APPROXIMATELY 


Additional land available if required. 


FREEHOLD £3,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
fi 


2 mer’ : BURSTOW HEWETT, 12-13, High Street, Further particulars from the Sole Agents: RICHARDSON & LINNELL, F.A.L, 
Full details from the Owner 2 see Ke eh James’s Sale Rooms, Derby (Tel. 47405, 6 lines), 
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By direction of Major the Hon. H. R. Broughton 
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BIDWELL & SONS 


In one of the most favoured residential districts in the country at 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN 


WITHIN 20 MILES OF HYDE PARK CORNER. Between Egham and Virginia Water, 3 miles from Ascot and 3 miles from Sunningdale. 


The Exceptionally Attractive Residevtial 
Property 


BAKEHAM HOUSE 


A Beautifully Maintained Residence 
of Character and Distinction 
situated in completely secluded timbered 
Grounds of 
53 ACRES 


and occupying a commanding position on 
high ground with 
WONDERFUL PANORAMIC VIEWS 


over many miles of beautifully wooded 
country 


4 reception rooms, 8 principal bedrooms and 
3 bathrooms. 


5 staff bedrooms and bathroom, 
Good domestic quarters. 
Main water, gas and electricity.  Oil-fired 
central heating. 
ENTRANCE LODGE AND GARDENER’S 
COTTAGE 
DELIGHTFUL TIMBERED SMALL 
i PARK 
underplanted with daffodils now in full bloom. 
Pleasure gardens and tennis court. 
EXTENSIVE HEATED GREENHOUSES 
4 RANGES OF MODEL AVIARIES 


In excellent order throughout 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY WITH VACANT POSSESSION Pea eee, Oe: aM 
Viewi is strictly b int 4 d Illustrated Particulars and Orders to View can be obtained from MESSRS. BIDWELL &S » Chartered Surveyors an an 
gonts. Head "Offine: 2, King’s lpakadas Cambridge (Telephone No. 2488) and at Ely, Ipswich and London acting as Joint Agents with CLAUDE W. BRIGHTEN ESsQ., 
F.R.1.C.S., F.L.A.S. Chartered Surveyor and Land Agent, Bank Chambers, 41, Queen Street, Maidenhead (Telephone No. 853). Solicitors: Messrs. Withers & Company, 


MARKET PLACE, 
CIRENCESTER (Tel. 62-63) 


In the much favoured district between Cirencester and Cheltenham. 


COTSWOLDS 


WELL-APPOINTED 
COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 
AND 287 ACRES 


3 ATTRACTIVE RECEPTION ROOMS 
HALL, CLOAK AND GUN ROOMS. 7-9 
BEDROOMS (5 with washbasins, h. and c.). 


AYCOTE, NEAR C 


London 1% hrs. by fast train from Kem Junet 


Howard House, 4 Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. 


HOBBS & CHAMBERS PRIGS, FAL 


AND AT 
FARINGDON, BERKS 


POLO, SHOOTING AND HUNTING 


IRENCESTER 
Ali 


5 LOOSE BOXES 


GARAGE FOR 2. 5 COTTAGES AND 
1 BUNGALOW 


EXTENSIVE MODERN FARM 


BUILDINGS 
287 ACRES PRODUCTIVE LAND 


MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Main electricity and Estate water. Central 


heating (oil-fired). 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN 


Z 


Sole Agents: Hopps & CHAMBERS (Cirencester Office). 


(202 acres arable) 


VACANT POSSESSION ON 


COMPLETION 


ESTABLISHED 1770 


1 and 3, HIGH STREET, 
MARLOW 
Tel. 353 (2 lines) 


34b, HIGH STREET, 
HIGH WYCOMBE 


LAWRENCE, SON & LAIRD aie 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 


By Order of the Exors. of Harold Watts, deceased. 
MARLOW-ON-THAMES, BUCKS 
A MOST CONVENIENTLY SITUATED FREEHOLD 
RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE 
“THAMES LEIGH” 
Close to Marlow Bridge, facing south and with magnificent views of the river. 
Entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c. 
All main services. 
Pleasant enclosed garden. Detached garage. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION ON THE 


PROPERTY BY LAWRENCE, SON & LAIRD 
ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1958, AT 2.30 P.M. 


Particulars and conditions of sale of the Chartered Auctioneers, as above. 


Solicitors: Messrs. GIDLEY, WiILcocKs & MADDOOK, 5, St. Lawrence Road, 
Plymouth. Tel. 65037/8. 


LINCOLNSHIRE—In the Belvoir Country 
THREEKINGHAM HOUSE 


11 miles from Grantham, 7 miles from Sleaford, 30 miles from Peterborough. 
A GENTLEMAN’S COMPACT RESIDENCE 


Z 3 reception rooms, 

8 bedrooms. Service flat. 
Attractive gardens. 
Double garage. Stabling. 
Water. Electricity. 
Central heating. 

Aga cooker. 
Gardener’s Cottage and 
11 acres of Park Land 
(at present let) 


The whole property 
extends to an area of 
approx. 13 ACRES 
Immediate possession 
(except for the Cottage 
and Park Land). 


To be Sold by Auction (unless previously disposed of by Private Treaty) b 
H. H. MORRIS, at The George Hotel, Grantham, on Thursday, M ist. 
1958, at 3.30 p.m. ” aa mag 
Full particulars with photographs upon application from the Aucti S: 
ris aah Haphakaa Gee ay SOU THOR TE: SLEAFORD, aes 
el. 271/2 and at 6, Marke ace, Market Rasen, Tel. 3369, or fr the Solicitors: 
Messrs. ROYTHORNE & Co., 5, Broad Street, Spalding. To. DOTS (8 lines eens 
2, Pump Square, Boston. Tel. 3061 (2 lines). ; 


SOUTH BUCKS 
IN UNSPOILT COUNTRYSIDE AT THE FOOT OF THE 
CHILTERNS 
London only 30 miles. 


CHARMING WILLIAM AND MARY RESIDENCE 
WITH EXCEPTIONALLY FINE VIEWS 
3 fine reception rooms, 4 main bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 4 secondary 
bedrooms or flatlet, compact domestic offices with “Aga’’ cooker. 
Studio or games room. Excellent outbuildings including 2 garages for 3 cars. 
‘ Simple and most attractive gardens and grounds, also paddock, 
in all about 31/9 Acres. 
PRICE £11,000 FREEHOLD, including all fitted carpets, curtains, etc. 
Details from LAWRENCE, SON & LAIRD, 1 and 3, High Street, Marlow. 


MARLOW-ON-THAMES, BUCKS 


In parklike surroundings 4 mile from town centre. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 
Very well planned and appointed. Built about 3 years ago. 
Entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, well-appointed kitchen, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom and w.c. 

All in excellent order. 

Attractive garden of easy upkeep. Brick and Tile Garage. 
Main electricity, water and drainage. Main gas available. 
PRICE £5,700 FREEHOLD 
Details from LAWRENCE, SON & LAIRD, 1 and 3, High Street, Marlow. 


PERTHSHIRE 


DALBEATHIE HOUSE, DUNKELD 


Perth 14 miles, Dunkeld 24 miles, Pitlochry 14 miles, Blairgowrie 94 miles. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE BARGAIN 
Most attractively situated, close to the River Tay. A modern, well-maintained 
Country House standing in grounds extending to 51/2 ACRES, beautifully laid 
out with lawns, woodland areas and gardens. Mains electricity. Private water 
supply. Accommodation includes: Hall, studio and 4 other reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Self-contained staff flat. Large separate 
garage block with gardener’s cottage attached. 
Assessed rent, £85. 
For further particulars and permission to view, apply to 
JAS. W. KING, ESTATE FACTOR, 8, CHARLOTTE STREET, PERTH 
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By appointment ta 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth 


Gardencomracosand BACKGROUND TO SUCCESS 


Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Lid. 


By appointment to 

H.M. Queen Elizabeth II 
Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


go, fae J 2 & 


AINA” paige TT ie ‘ 


THE Se, 


In my profession you have to Be interested in people 

and | liked the man who came from William Wood. 

He was fond of the same things as we are and, _ 

as you see, we got our tapestry hedge, old fashioned roses, i eas 
and other things we specially like in an Le: ; 

arrangement so much easier to look after — —an ed 

important point for. my wife who has to do most of the vane 


‘care and maintenance. Expensive? 


No, not at all. In fact some of my top level patience 


would find it an economy in. more ways than ones: 


William Wood « Son Ltd gi 


“TAPLOW - BUCKS 
Telegrams: meordaning Taplow 


Telephone: eta, Bucks 1185 pe 


ENJOY THE THRILL OF 
'4-STROKE POWER MOWING 


Announcing the new 
with a § UFFOLK 


bith diel 
TRIANCO ‘PUNCH? Range. 


are fully self-propelled 


oil fired boilers and equipped (with 


‘DUAL-DRIveE.’ Proy. 
Pat. 37981/56). 


The ‘ PUNCH’ 14” 


for the medium | scina21S.,8 


e Easy-start 4-stroke engine. 


h e Single-lever, finger-tip control. 
fo la rgZe Ome . Tee et ania transmission ‘ 
*SUPER-PUNCH’ 17’—45 GNS. SUPER-PUNCH 


NS tallation Te SAG cue nasi cites (* PROFESSIONAL? 17°52 Gre: 


ments, this model has 3 extra cutting including grass box (tax paid) 
Trianco Ltd. have introduced the Samed bir Ds Siri alee he pe ti SO ee Fp undete, FOL Bowling Greens, high- 
0150 and 0250 oil fired boilers of Ee eRe Oy Be seers > 
150,000 and 250,000 B.t.u. capaci- SUFFOLK FULLY GUARANTEED 
ties respectively. They maintain in “SQUIRE? and 
every way the Trianco reputation for “CORPORATION? A FOR THREE YEA RS 


efficiency and economy and_ are 
extremely compact units. Fully 
automatic in operation, silent, safe, 
and so efficient. 


* SQUIRE ’—£26.15.0 


with grass-catcher (tax free) 
For the rougher work. Centri- 
matic clutch and safety cut-out 


device, 19-in. cut 
Write for brochures of complete 
; range of solid fuel and Oil ‘CORPORATION’ 
eaeenee SES) Fired Boilers for Home —£29.15.0 
il-fired Boiler , 
: d Industry. with grass-catcher (tax free) 
pening 35 sec. and Ir , With Reinforced cutting unit 
bs Obtainable from all leading 


Hardware Dealers and Agricul- 
tural Engineers. 


Officially appointed Service 
Agents throughout the country. 
Manutactured by 


/ SUFFOLK IRON FOUNDRY (1920) LTD. 
W inton House, St. Andrew Street, London, E.C.4 


Trianco Ltd., East Molesey, Surrey 


TELEPHONE: EMBERBROOK 3300 


BD 29 
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iley for Magnificent Motoring 


details of a free service to save foreign currency. 
London Showroom: 55/66 Pall Mall, S.W.1. Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxfordd& 41-46 Piccadilly, W .1 


RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OX FORD 
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One of the most advanced 
you can buy today 


THE NEW 


Tee Rt 


If motoring for you is more than just getting there, you owe 
yourself a run in the new Riley Two-Point-Six. Here’s thrilling 
power, married to a new suspension which gives almost un- 
believable surefootedness. And a better than ever version of 
the famous Riley steering. Seating is for six in sheer luxury, 
polished walnut facia and door cappings, rich leather upholstery. 
The engine is the new 6-cylinder twin-carburetter unit, big 
hearted and smooth as silk all the way. The brakes are power 
assisted. Altogether the new Riley Two-Point-Six is a car ; 
you'll be proud to own. Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 


cars 


Three transmissions to choose from. A synchromesh 
gearbox with short sports type manual gear shift is standard. 
Optional equipment, at extra cost, includes overdrive or a com- 


letely automatic transmission. 
. F i Price £940 plus £471.78. P.T. 


There is also the Riley One-Point Five— 
a compact four-seater with brilliant performance and low running costs. 


and is backed by Europe’s most 
comprehensive service—B.M.C. 


B.M.C. Service in Europe 
Riley Owners planning a Continental Tour 
are invited to see their Riley Dealer for 


Quality 


does not cost... 


IT, PAYS 


The new power gardener with all 
the sturdy quality previously found 
only in the market gardeners’ 
machines. Four-stroke engine, easy 
starter, p.t.o., enclosed working 
parts. 

One point fixing with a captive nut 
tightened with a tommy bar, re- SHIELD REMOVED TO SHOW ROTARY CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENT 
quires no tools, or spanners to fix rugged attachments for deep digging, 
cultivating, hoeing, grass and scrub cutting, lawn, mowing, hedge trimming, 

in fact all you need in the garden. Send for leaflet. 


& 
SORTS 


Tl 


In one sturdy and economical machine the 
AUTOGARDENER brings you a complete 
mechanised gardening system; AUTO- 
GARDENERS are built to act as power units 
for many quick-change attachments. 
Amongst its many features are ploughing, 
rotary cultivating, grass and scrub cutting, 
hedge trimming, hoeing, spraying liquids, pumping 
air. It can be attached to a saw-bench for cutting 
timber and will tow a trailer... . 
A Villiers four-stroke o.h.v. engine drives both 
FREE! wheels which are of a rachet type and can be fixed. 
ti mous one case. AUTO-CULTO UNIVERSAL. The only machine 
on the market that will plough 7-8 in. deep and 
rotary cultivate between close-row crops. Powered 
by a Villiers 4-stroke engine. Developing 3 h.p. at 
3,000 r.p.m., and gives 4-6 hours work on one gal- 
Write for full details: lon of petrol. 


ALLEN & SIMMONDS (auto-cutto) LTD. 


De Montfort Road, Reading. Telephone 54471 


Slt bibagyyy, 
en 


jl? A 
JY DEMONSTRATION“, 
% 
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% 


: 


Recall 


THE CHAIRMANE CHOICE 
ee 


BENCH MADE SHOES 


The new lightweight 
Flex Shoe 

Price 5 gns. 
Available in black, 
two shades of brown 


: and suede. 
From appointed 
stockists—there is 
one in your district. 
Write or call for catalogue. 


TRICKERS, 67 JERMYN ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W.I OR 4 OLD JEWRY, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 
———— ——$— eee 


“WW .67 


THE MARK OF 


[ Vantella shirts are obtain- 
able in an admirably chosen 


white at leading Outfitters 
Fully illustrated Pattern Cards 


from:- 


range of patterns and in | 


are available free on request | 


Advertising Manager, VANTELLA, . 
465 Oxford Street, London, W.1. | 
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MEN WHO MAKE THEIR MARK 


“eu po Uh yy Yor Yf yy, y bei pot vp UJ Yn, 
ZA Y 


celebrity, meet on common ground. They have an air of authority 
and of consequence. Vantella Shirts, too, have much to do with 
an appearance which commands it, for they are very often to be 
seen at every important airport in the world. 

Featuring VAN HEUSEN collars to match and to spare, and replaceable 
Cuffs and Neckbands, Vantella Shirts possess the crispness and lasting character 


which only poplin of first-class quality can give. Such pure, unprocessed cloth 
naturally ‘breathes’ comfort for travellers. 


TURNBERRY HOTEL 


THE LONGTON 


Styled for the younger man with its upswept 
brim dipped in front. Ideal for town or 


country wear. 
Available in two colours, green and brown. 


SCOTTS 


The Hatters 


1, Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1l 


Ayrshire 


And its championship 18-hole Ailsa and Arran 
Golf Courses on the warm and sheltered Ayrshire Coast 


Golf, tennis, sea bathing, fishing. 
Indoor swimming pool. Dancing every night and 
weekly cinema shows during the summer season 


Ideal for holidays at all times of the year. Special terms during the winter season 


GIRVAN IS THE NEAREST STATION : 
GUESTS MET BY CAR ON REQUEST 


The Resident Manager will be happy to send full particulars 
TELEPHONE: TURNBERRY 202 


PELE 
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Penton hairdressing 


out of this world 


Your local stockist will show 
you the latest Rosebank pattern () S ; B A N K 
books. Please write to us if you 
(Left) 237E. 48” modern : ; - 
Recah ei require his address, or an interesting 


(Centre) 7986. “Old Stagers” leaflet. Your guarantee of quality fi Urns hing fe abrics Re 
Sess 


” printed cotton in several : aaa 
50” printe eo on in see. eel colours is in the name Rosebank. 
(Right) 8282. “Squares” 50 


printed cotton in several colours. 


Made by TURNBULL & STOCKDALE LTD. DEPT. 18 RAMSBOTTOM, MANCHESTER {rave mann 
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Fayer 
MISS ANASTASIA LEVESON-GOWER 


The marriage of Miss Anastasia Leveson-Gower, daughter of Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. Harold Leveson-Gower, 

of The Green, Cotherstone, Barnard Castle, County Durham, to Mr. Robert Studd, eldest son of Sir Eric 

Studd, Bart., and Lady Studd, of Tenchleys Park, Limpsfield Common, Surrey, is due to take place at All 
N Saints’, Manfield, Yorkshire, on April 19 
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RINGS ROUND FARMING ? 


ARMERS are now being urged to fight 
Pio rings and find their salvation that way 

rather than by demanding big subsidies 
from the Exchequer. The call comes from Mr. 
Richard Lamb, who farms in Wiltshire and is 
chairman of an active and vocal, though small, 
organisation, the Farmers and Smallholders 
Association. This body criticises the Govern- 
ment for wanting to reduce farm subsidies, now 
running at about £300,000,000 a year, and the 
National Farmers’ Union for wanting to 
increase them, without either party’s having 
much in the way of constructive ideas. 

Mr. Lamb sees clearly how farming costs 
can be reduced_and value obtained from the 
farm subsidies. @is case is that the Government 
have let our farming costs get completely out of 
hand because the subsidies are exploited by the 
ancillary trades such as the agricultural 
machinery, feeding-stuffs and fertiliser indus- 
tries. If there is evidence of a ring among 
manufacturers this is a matter that the Mon- 
opolies Commission exists to look into; and the 
suggestion that fertiliser manufacturers join 
together to keep up prices and restrict com- 
petition has been referred to the Commission. 
There is competition between the two main 
suppliers, and now a third is breaking into the 
market with a new nitrogen fertiliser. But we 
have to wait for the Commission, which seems 
to move all too deliberately, to clear the air and 
inform the country whether there is any kind 
of ring that keeps up the price of fertilisers in 
this country to the detriment of the farmers and 
ultimately the Exchequer and the taxpayer. 
The fact that there is a small tariff on fertilisers 
imported from the Continent does not neces- 
sarily mean that manufacturers here are grasp- 
ing or inefficient. It is as likely as not that the 
rapid expansion of our fertiliser industry since 
the war (made possible with some tariff pro- 
tection) has given us fully competitive produc- 
tion in Britain, which, if the European Free 


Trade area proposals become effective, will 
gain us an expanding market on _ the 
Continent. 


Whatever the findings may be, the sooner 
the Commission can give us a considered view 
the better. Certainly no one wants to see more 
of the taxpayer’s money spent on the newly 
increased subsidy on nitrogenous fertilisers 
unless there is a good reason for it. It 
has looked too easy for the fertiliser manufac- 
turers to say that their selling price must be 
increased and then for the Minister of Agricul- 
ture immediately to follow with an offer of an 
increased subsidy to keep down the price to the 
farmer. 

When it comes to feeding-stuffs, no one 
can imagine that he sees a price ring. The com- 
petition between the big firms making dairy 
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nuts and other compounds is extremely keen, 
and they have, moreover, to match the prices 
at which country millers can offer feeding- 
stuffs to local farmers. There is also the un- 
doubted saving many farmers can _ effect 
by mixing for themselves balanced rations, 
using in large part oats and barley grown on 
the farm. As regards tariffs on imports, there is 
a small duty on some foreign supplies, but 
to-day, when ample world supplies of coarse 
grains seek outlets, this is no serious handi- 
cap to British farmers, while giving a little 
preference to our fellows in the Commonwealth. 
Finally, is there justification for the allega- 

tion of a price ring between the makers of farm 
machinery? It is obvious enough that British 
_ makers are on their toes for business in the home 
market and overseas. That they are highly 


q ompetitive can be judged from the fact that no 


ss than 70 per cent. of the output of one of the 
largest tractor factories is exported. This 
industry, like the fertiliser industry, has been 
expanded behind the shelter of an import tariff. 
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APRIL SONGS 


TE vain falls with the music 
Of thrushes in the vale ; 

Through the shower’s cloudy silver, 

Their singing does not fail. 
Soft, hushed and melancholy, 

Thew songs sound in the vain; 
But soon the sun exultant 

Shines in each note again. 

IRENE H. Lewis. 
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If there had not been any protection, would 
tractor production have expanded so fast in late 
years to become one of the country’s main 
export lines? There is no doubt that the 
production of tractors in Britain is fully com- 
petitive with that anywhere else in the world, but 
this may not be true of some specialised equip- 
ment, such as combine harvesters. We can- 
not expect to score all along the line. We have 
to judge what is best on balance, and certainly 
the record of the three ancillary industries— 
fertilisers, feeding-stuffs and machinery—does 
not appear to warrant the charge that they are 
“sucking the life blood out of the farming 
industry.” 


AN AMATEUR’S MASTERPIECE 


HOUGH during most of Big Ben’s hundred 

years the sounding of the great bell could not 
be heard outside Central London, the clock and 
its musical accessories have always been as much 
a national possession as the Houses of Parliament 
for which they were planned. The centenary of 
Big Ben’s installation has been greeted as the 
birthday of a public character remembered with 
affection, and the better remembered in recent 
years by reason of the face’s appearing on the 
television screen. This anniversary is a welcome 
opportunity for the person with a good head for 
figures to remind us that the face is 23 feet in 
diameter and the large hand 14 feet long, that 
the bell weighs 134 tons and that the tower in 
which it resides is 320 feet high. But since Big 
Ben is, after all, a clock, the most important of 
relevant facts is that it ranks as the most 
accurate clock of its type in the world. The 
oddest fact about it is that this remarkable 
timepiece owes its century-old reputation for 
efficiency to a man who was not a professional 
horologist but a lawyer, and so very much a 
lawyer that he was a successful barrister at the 
early age of 35, when he was first drawn into 
the Big Ben project by his friend Dent, the 
clockmaker, who won the contract for the job. 
Edmund Beckett Denison was thirteen years 
older before his design, which included some 
revolutionary innovations, came to life, with 
the name of Big Ben conferred on its great bell 
to commemorate Sir Benjamin Hall, Com- 
missioner of Works. Many fine craftsmen share 
the credit for a great achievement which has 
passed the test of a century, but if Big Ben 
could proclaim the name of his chief begetter, 
he would nominate that Mr. Denison, who be- 
came the first Lord Grimthorpe and who found 
that the world outside Lincoln’s Inn and the 
courts of law was full of interesting, challenging 
things. 
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NEW NATURE RESERVES 


T is good news that the number of National | 


Nature Reserves 
increased by the acquisition of two very 
suitable areas, bringing the total to 17. 


in Scotland has been 


j 
} 


Lovers of Scotland’s natural beauty will be ~ 


particularly gratified that one of 


these 


Reserves is an area, about 28 miles by 15 miles, ! 


of Rannoch Moor, a territory known to more 
persons than those who have seen it by reason 
of R. L. Stevenson’s choice of it as background 
for an episode in Kidnapped. Traversed by the 
Perth-Argyll border; Rannoch Moor has those 
elements of ruggedness which suggest a setting 
for adventure: granite and bog and the remains 
of a pine forest. Undoubtedly, this is the more 
important of the two new Reserves. The other, 
and much smaller, acquisition is Tynron Juniper 
Wood, Dumfriesshire, adjoining the Penpont- 
Kirkland Road. On this rocky slope the attrac- 
tion is a vigorous growth of juniper, considered. 


to be the best in South Scotland. With bushes © 


rising to 10 feet high, the Tynron Wood is 


an example of a type of woodland which has 


become relatively rare in Great Britain. 


SEED CONDITIONED BY ENVIRONMENT 


Nan interesting experiment at the Depart- 


ment of Agricultural Botany, University 
College of Wales, recently reported in Nature, a 
series of trials with flax produced considerable 
differences in the weight of plants as a result of 
the treatment which the previous generations 
had received. A number of fertiliser combina- 
tions were used, and the most striking difference 
observed was that between plants descended 
from plants that had received the weight- 
depressing mixture of nitrogen and potassium 
two generations earlier and descendants of 
plants having received phosphorus and potas- 
sium, which weighed three times more. There 
is evidence that this difference has been main- 


tained to the latest generation, the fourth. The | 
plants in each group were very uniform, and the — 


variety a self-fertilising one. The inference is 
that the chemistry of the ordinary plant cells 
changes under the different feeding régimes, and 
that this affects the reproductive cells and their 
genes, or particles which transmit hereditary 
characters. On the face of it, it seems odd that 
such results have not been noticed before in 
fertiliser experiments. It may well be, however, 
that such trials have not been carried out with 
seed from test plants in succeeding generations. 
The experiment will presumably be duplicated 
on a larger scale, and results will need to be 
accumulated over a longer period before one 
can really assess their importance. If the 
present findings are proved correct, a drastic 


revision of our ideas on heredity will be called 


for. 


FOR YOUNG VANDALS 


HEN, last week, a Surrey resident was 

found not guilty of a charge of assault 
after an incident in which she admitted having 
slapped a small boy for allegedly damaging her 
fence, there were no doubt innumerable murmurs 
of approval from owners of fences and other 
property liable to damage by boys, small and 
otherwise. All the same, it could be risky to 
treat the result of this particular case as a 
licence to apply to other people’s children the 
form of punishment which most middle-aged 
people believe is the best corrective of juvenile 
delinquency. Much depends upon the person 
who administers the punishment, and since 
experience is showing that parental chastise- 
ment is the most effective method of reform for 
younger children, its application is more likely 
to ensue if complaint can be made to the 
parents. Time was when a neighbourly cuff 
or a whack from the stick of a gamekeeper or 
park attendant was treated by parents, if they 
heard of it at all, as probably well-deserved. 
Most fathers had suffered something of the kind 
if they had been boys of spirit. To-day the 
parental attitude is not quite the same, but with 
the impressive evidence before them of in- 
creasing juvenile delinquency it is fair to 
assume that parents are more ready to accord to 
misbehaviour that treatment which, given by 
others, might be resented and form the subject 
of court proceedings. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By IAN NIALL 


HEN I first came to Wales I used to 
\ \/ miss the oatcakes I had when at home. 
Scotch oatcakes, it seemed to me, were 
something quite out of the ordinary. In fact, I 
had never heard of any other sort. They were as 
Scotch as heather, shortbread and haggis. I 
discovered in a short time that I was mistaken. 
They makethe same thing from oatmeal in Wales 
and, without as muchas a by-your-leave, callita 
Welsh oatcake. It tastes the same, it looks the 
same, it is the same. I suppose if I live here long 
enough I may discoverthat the haggis isa native 
fauna too, introduced, like the thistle, by an 
exiled and homesick Scot generations ago. 

Almost every part of the country has a 
claim to some delicacy, some confection or dish 
that the tourist must taste or take away with 
him. Wales has several dishes that are national 
in character, but I was amused the other day to 
receive a clipping from a Canadian paper that 
told of something new from Wales—turkey pies. 
It seems that turkey pie is exportable. Every- 
thing has to start somewhere and somehow. 
I suppose it could become a tradition. Who first 
thought of sending the haggis from Scotland? 
Did it begin with a publicity campaign in the 
overseas Press? A friend who knows the tradi- 
tional beverage of Scotland but very little of its 
cakes and dishes came to me a year or two ago 
and asked a few discreet questions about haggis. 
His maid had been north and had brought one 
back as a special treat. I knew nothing of this. 
I gave my own highly-coloured version of a 
haggis and kept a straight face. 

It wasn’t until some weeks had passed that 
the subject came up again. “I’m grateful to you 
for telling me what a haggis is,’’ he said. “‘That 
girl expected us to eat it, but of course we didn’t. 
I buried it in the garden after she had gone to 
bed!” I didn’t laugh. This summer, he tells me, 
he is holidaying in the north. I hope he finds 
some sober, dignified old countryman wearing 
tweeds, kilt and brogues, who will tell him gently 
what a haggis really is. 

* * * 

OR supper last night I enjoyed the first trout 

of the new season. It wasn’t a very large 
trout and it wasn’t pink. It hadn’t the flavour of 
a trout caught in May or June, but it had some- 
thing special about it, nevertheless. Some 
people make a ritual of putting their first fish 
back, but this is, to me at least, a pagan act. 
I eat mine and have no qualms about it. Inci- 
dentally, it was caught on a dry fly, a mongrel 
thing that might have been a March Brown ora 
Mallard and Claret, tied in parachute fashion, 
and fished on a mild afternoon when it was 
easier to get the fly to float than it was to keep 
the line on the surface. A wet fly had failed to 
produce a single rise. 

Talking about fish and fishing, I am in- 
debted to an American friend for some of the 
neatest little flies I have seen for a long time. 
They are something being given the name 
Jassids (order Jassidg, recently changed to 
Cicadellide). The Jasside are terrestrial in- 
sects, as opposed to the aquatic insects hatching 
on or under the water, and the Jassid fly is a 
simple but very effective fly on the waters of 
Pennsylvania. The body is hackled with a short- 
fibred hackle of any colour, clipped off on the top 
of the hook to allow the tying on of a small 
junglecock feather and also clipped on the under- 
side of the hook shank to make a low-riding fly. 
The smallest sizes of hooks are used for the 
dressing, Tribute is paid to the fly and the tech- 
nique of using it in the current issue of America’s 
Outdoor Life, where it is described as America’s 
first original contribution to fly-fishing. 

There are a number of small land-hatching 
insects that fall upon the water and feed 
trout. Armed with three samples of the Amer- 
can fly, I have made some copies and propose to 
try them out this summer. In the past most 
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samples of American flies I have had have been 
too large, too colourful, even too lurid, for the 
very conservative sort of trout I pursue, but the 
Jassid looks like a fly. I hope my mountain trout 
recognise it as such. 
* ‘ * 

N a recent visit to the hills I stood in the 

snow at something over 2,500 feet after a 
stiff climb and looked over the adjoining valleys, 
enjoying an eagle’s view. There were no eagles, 
but the buzzard was up there, and ravens 
too. The wheatears had arrived with the first 
warm wind from the south. Larks were singing 
and companies of ring ouzels were prospecting 
the area. The dipper doesn’t move up to 
the lakes so soon as these upland birds, and the 
sandpiper is a later arrival, too, but the ravens 
and the buzzards belong. They find their voles, 
their bits of carrion, just as the hill fox does, and 
they probably range as far. 

” The fox chews the bones of sheep until the 
last bit of nutriment has been extracted from 
them. One feast had included the horns of an 
old ram, I noticed. Not far from it a hare had 
made a fight for his life: his fur was everywhere 
Two carrion crows knew the exact location of 
this débris, I discovered, for when I walked on 
and later looked back, these two birds had sailed 
off the dead birch tree on which they had been 
perching and were searching for the last edible 
fragments. Down the course of the stream the 
eravel beds were scoured out and dead, polished 
and cleansed pieces of wood formed a barrier 
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Joseph McKenzie 


ONION-MAN’S VISIT 


where the snow flood had piled it. I count my- 
self lucky to be able to walk up into the hills in 
the spring and see so many new and so many 
very old things. d 
* na * 

SURVEY inthe rural areas of Northumber- 

land, I read not long ago, has led some 
people to the conclusion that a crisis will arise 
in rural communications in a year or two if 
buses become uneconomical to run, as it is 
feared they may. It is a rather sobering thought 
for some people who are isolated in remote 
villages and hamlets, and it is no use 
people remarking that things would be no 
different for the rural inhabitant of a village 
than they were for his grandfather and _ his 
great-grandfather, for to-day the rural popula 
tion is mainly employed in towns and in places 
at a distance, whereas fifty years ago the rural 
community worked on the land and travelled 
hardly at all. 

Not long ago I heard 
a villager in the next who said that, 
while every hobby and recreational 
facility was provided at a central country town 
in his part of the world, he was as cut off from 
it as he would have been a hundred years ago. 
There was no bus service in the ¢ ’ 


some 


a complaint from 
county 


sort of 


vening. Two 
buses ran during the day and there was talk 
The 


places 


ot 


cutting this service to two buses a week. 
same problem seems likely in many 
contiront country people, especially now so many 


branch railway lines have been closed. 
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CHANGING WITHOUT SPOILING 


SUCCESSES IN PRESERVING RURAL HAMPSHIRE 


out the centuries, the Hampshire landscape 

is changing. Hedges are disappearing. 
Under our very eyes we see downlands losing 
their smooth contours because of the lack 
of grazing flocks with shepherd and dog; and 
since the advent of myxomatosis the upspring- 
ing scrub—first the long bents, then hawthorn, 
bramble, wild rose and elder—is taking hold 
ever more rapidly. 

On Shawford Down near Winchester in 
Hampshire there are scores of oak trees twelve 
to fourteen feet high, which must have grown 
from acorns dropped in the tangle by birds. 
They can never become good timber, but this 
process of natural regeneration on a quondam 
golf-course, where once sheep grazed, is 
fascinating to watch as the years go by. 

Mechanised farming, the Forestry Com- 
mission, housing estates, road and transport 
problems, water, sewerage, electricity, tele- 
phones, all are making their mark on this highly 
populated island. Hence the imperative need 
for planning, and for the controls exercised by 
local authorities under the Planning Acts. 
Country dwellers are affected by these controls 
at many points, yet it is common to find people 
(disturbed perhaps at a threatened change to the 
scene) who are unaware of their representative 
on rural district council or county council. 

It is partly because of the prevailing apathy 
and ignorance about the powers and respon- 
sibilities of local government that preservation 
societies can be of real value. When Mr. 
Macmillan was Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, he said at the annual general 
meeting of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England in 1954 that the Council had the 
duty of acting as a pressure group. If it were 
not for the C.P.R.E., he said, insufficient weight 
would be given to certain aspects of planning, 
and a case might go by default. In 1956 Dame 
Evelyn Sharp, Permanent Secretary to the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government, 
giving evidence before the Committee on 
Administrative Tribunals and Inquiries, said 
that it was necessary to distinguish between 
matters of fact, of opinion, and of policy. 


() ere again, as it has done slowly through- 


=> By KATHERINE M. R. KENYON 


1.—A HORSE-CHESTNUT SAVED FROM FELLING. This tree at Whitehill, Hampshire, 
was condemned as dangerous, but was saved after an appeal had been made through the local 
branch of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England 


It is on opinion, when facts have been 
established, that most controversial issues are 
decided. And opinions often differ. This is 
where the C.P.R.E. and other preservation 
societies can be useful. They can discover and 
express the local feeling of those who do not 
know whom to approach, or how to steer, but 
who may be invaluable in helping to ensure 
that the right decision is taken. This is par- 
ticularly the case in small matters. Preservation 
societies can also be a channel through which 


expert knowledge of values other than utilita- 
rian may be laid before the authorities which, 
advised by their officials, must make the de- 
cisions. These values are sometimes lost sight of 
by those whose responsibilities are great, and 
whose interests may happen never to have lain 
in history or sylviculture or in visual appear- 
ances. True charm depends a great deal on 
relationships. A few nibbles at these, and beauty 
may be reduced to mediocrity. 

Humble letters sometimes arrive at the 


2.—“THE AVENUE STRIDES MAGNIFICENTLY, A RELIC OF THE PAST, ACROSS OUR LATER LANDSCAPE.” An aerial view from 
the east of the 17th-century double avenue of limes at Brambridge, Hampshire, recently saved from having gravel extracted on either side 
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headquarters of the C.P.R.E., at 4, Hobart 
Place, London, asking how a tree or a cottage 
can be saved, and these are passed on to the 
relevant branch. The magnificent horse-chestnut 
tree at Whitehill (Fig. 1) was saved in this way. 
The local authority concerned had discussed the 
possibility of leaving it standing after receiving 
a letter from a landowner in the neighbourhood, 
but had decided that it must come down. 
However, a homely scrawl forwarded to the 
local C.P.R.E. secretary from 4, Hobart Place 
enabled her, after going to see for herself, to ask 
the County Planning Officer if he could inter- 
vene; and he, after calling in expert opinion, 
which reported that the tree was indeed a 
magnificent specimen, perfectly sound and 
making strong annual growth, arranged for a 
conference between officials on the spot, and the 
tree was reprieved. 

This was an appeal that arrived in time for 
action to betaken. Alltoo often appeals come too 
late. But where there are vigilant C.P.R.E. 
members their keen observation may save the 
situation. At a recent auction of an estate a 
shelter belt of beech-trees on a skyline was sold 
with, as shown in the catalogue, a preservation 
order over it. Soon afterwards felling marks 
were noticed on the trunks of the finest trees. 
Here again the County Planning Officer, on 
receiving this information, was in time to 
prevent a mistake from being made. Incident- 
ally, a preservation order does not mean that 
trees must remain until they decay, only that 
leave must be procured before felling. Where 
trees are of great amenity value, or past mat- 
urity, there is no reason to treat them as a 
timber crop, or as necessarily dangerous. 

The ancient double lime-avenue at Bram- 
bridge (Fig. 2) is a case in point, and has recently 
been saved from having gravel extracted on 
either side. The County Council refused 
permission, the firm appealed, and the Ministry, 
after an enquiry, upheld the County Council. 
One of the interesting things about this avenue 
is that it has never been clear felled, but twice 


3.—SEGAR’S HOUSE, TWYFORD, HAMPSHIRE. 
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demolition by the local Rural District Council 


had replacements. There are three typical 
girths at five feet from the ground, 13 ft. 61ns., 
10 ft. 1 in., 3 ft. 1 in. The Bishopthorpe lime 
avenue in Yorkshire (felled last year) was 
planted in 1700, and had two typical girths, 
9 ft. 1l ins. and 7 ft. 7 ins. From high ground 


4._THE FORGE COTTAGE, TWYFORD, HAMPSHIRE. 


purchase for demolition by the County Council, but saved after a public meeting in the village 
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This 17th-century house was saved, at the eleventh hour, from a closure order for 


to the east the 17th-century Brambridge 
avenue strides magnificently, a relic of the past, 
across our later landscape. 

Our 18th-century forbears planted trees 
not only for the financial profit of their heirs, 
but for “views and prospects,” for the sheer 


Threatened with compulsory 
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5.—BEECHES 


value of visual beauty. But to-day there are 
few more desolate things than a thistle-bearing 
park with neglected trees. To fell selectively 
and to turn to arable is surely not to spoil beauty 
but only to change it. 

From all over the kingdom the daily Press 
reveals laments about buildings unnecessarily 
doomed to destruction, or falling into decay 
through lack of funds. The cottage in Fig. 4 is 
one that has been saved for happy family life by 
the advice given to its owner and to the Parish 
Council by the local C.P.R.E. committee. After 
some misunderstanding had been cleared up, 
the County Council withdrew a compulsory 
purchase order (for demolition). They appreciated 
the very real concern shown by a public meeting 
in the village. In the same village the Rural 
District Council was persuaded, at the eleventh 
hour, to refrain from issuing a closure order ona 
17th-century house of great local interest 
(Fig. 3), The house has always been known as 
Segar’s, although the last of that name to live 
there died in 1693, when the house became a 


THE 


EFFECT 


7.—The trees shortly after lopping. 
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PLANTED IN 1948 ON THE HIGHEST PART OF BUSHFIELD CAMP NEAR 
WINCHESTER, HAMPSHIRE. They are now well established and making healthy annual growth 


Roman Catholic school where Alexander Pope 
was taught for a time. There is an American 
link, too, for after the first World War an Ameri- 
can Segar came to the Vicarage asking if the 
house, whence his forbears had stemmed, was 
still in existence. Segars were farming here 
in the reign of Elizabeth I. Their descendant 
from across the Atlantic gave to the church a 
silver flagon in memory of his son, who had died 
while fighting for the Allies. His 17th-cen- 
tury ancestor had given a silver chalice and 
paten. 

Perhaps one of the most important achieve- 
ments of a local C.P.R.E. was to save a meadow, 
described in Lord Grey’s The Charm of Birds, 
from being built on. The riverside fields at 
Itchen Abbas are known to all who ever read 
that little classic. A so-called Pilgrims’ Way 
runs through them, and though it is now recog- 
nised that the name is Victorian in origin, the 
way itself is known to be immemorially ancient. 


Although by the nature of things the © 


work of preservation societies is bound to be 


i 
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mainly defensive, construc- 
tive action can be achieved. 
In 1948 beeches given by the 
Duke of Wellington, and 
Sir George Cooper were 
planted on the highest part of 
Bushfield Camp, south-west 
of Winchester (Fig. 5). Sir 
George Cooper’s foresters did 
the planting and _ staking. 
Nearly all survived the long 
drought of 1949. By good 
fortune a famous regiment was 
Stationed there at the time, 
and it is said that, on hearing 
how deleterious the rainless 
season was bound to be, the 
colonel and the adjutant 
looked at each other, and the 
adjutant said with a smile; 
“Would fire fighting practice 
up there be a good thing, 
Sir?’’—and something of the 
sort must have been arrang- 
ed. For six years many trees 
-needed re-tying after the 
winter gales, at the time 
when the lower branches were 
pruned. They are now well 
established, and eventually 
will make a pleasant mark 
on a landscape which has lost, 
and is still losing, so much, 
year by year. 
To this generally satisfac- 
tory account may I add as a 
footnote that one of the 
most disheartening tendencies 
of to-day is the increase 
all over England of unnecessary lopping of trees? 
Originally carried out for road safety, chiefly 
upon elms, it has now become almost a fashion. 
It is not only painfully ugly, but it shortens the 
life of most species except oak and yew. As the 
normal life of most trees is upwards of a century 
the danger of killing by mutilation is not 
often realised. Fig. 6 shows lopping being 
carried out. Figs. 7 and 8 show the appearance 
of newly lopped limes, and the pathetic 
ugliness of eight years later. The authority res- 
ponsible considered that their work had im- 
proved a once lovely riverside walk. 

When the Georgians built their. Bloomsbury 
and Edinburgh squares they planted trees they 
would themselves never see in full beauty. It is 
an urgent matter to-day to recognise that the 
disappearance of trees from our towns and 
suburbs is a disaster, especially when they are 
either not replaced or short-lived flowering 
specimens are substituted. Trees and their siting 
are as much a question of proportion and scale 
as is architecture. 


OF LIME TREE LOPPING AT THE WEIR’S WALK, WINCHESTER. (Left to right) 6.—Lopping being carried out 
8.—The Weir’s Walk eight years later 
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THE TECHNIOUE OF FISH-WATCHING 


Written and Illustrated by MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


GREAT deal is heard about bird-watch- 
A ing but very little about watching fish. 

Yet fish are even more exciting to watch 
ind, I believe, more intelligent. For surely no 
bird has yet learned to bring down its prey 
‘with a missile, as does the archer fish, or 
0 electrocute its enemy with a discharge of 
current, as does the electric eel. 
| To watch fish properly one must be in their 
i See with them, equipped with fins that 
enable one to keep up with them in speed, an 
optical fitment that enables one to see under 
water as well as they do, and a modification of 
one’s breathing arrangements that puts one al- 
most in line with, say, a porpoise, for comfort- 
able respiration in the water. Such equipment is 
now commonly available at no great expense 
along the more easily accessible coasts that 
border seas warm enough to make the sport 
pleasurable. 
: Unfortunately this has led to the 
wholesale destruction of such vast quantities of 
fish with harpoon-guns along the northern 
Mediterranean coastline that big fish can be 


A LIKELY PLACE TO CHOOSE FOR FISH-WATCHING, 


quite close at hand. At the first brusque move- 
ment all vanish in a flash, and indeed such fish 
are never seen by those who do not take the 
precaution I have described when they enter 
the water. 

The beauty of the underwater landscape— 
almost the only one still as nature made it—is 
sometimes of a high order. Apart from the 
exquisite vocailles of the shore over which 
lean the pale green pines, the sea-floor may be 
gravelled all over with snow-white marbles of 
quartz, or the water may be dazzling with 
suspended flakes of bright golden mica. The 
steeper cliffs often entail some quite lively 
mountaineering work to reach the sea, in view 
of the size and weight of the picnic basket and 
swimming apparatus carried, but it is in the 
water below such places that some of the most 
dramatic underwater landscapes are found. 

Drifting quietly along, peering stealthily 
around each corner with a rock floor perhaps 
ten feet below, one may find this suddenly end- 
ing abruptly with an abyss of tremendous depth, 
in which layers of more and more distant fish 


NEAR CAVALAIRE, SOUTHERN FRANCE: 


waves do not throw the swimmer against the 
rocks as might be thought: they only lift him 
up and down alongside them, and an occasional 
push with the flippers, or a bamboo cane which 
I carry, is all that is necessary. The cane is 
useful in dealing with the only two dangerous 
creatures likely to be encountered: these are 
the jellyfish and the sea urchin. Neither is 
serious, but they are annoying. 

The jellyfish of the blue-violet méduse type 
sting like a nettle and the sudden pain some- 
times makes the swimmer start disastrously in 
the act of watching some fascinating fish. At 
other times the swimmer can usually push the 
creature aside with his cane. The sea urchin 
pierces the unguarded foot that treads on it, and 
the juice in the hollow spines makes a septic 
wound unless promptly dug out. Properly 


designed flippers, or foot-fins, have a rubber 
sole and heel which give complete protection, 
and they enable an indifferent swimmer wearing 
them to travel through the water faster than a 
champion without them. 

The mask protects the eyes and face from 


a} a 


A BAY WITH 


PLENTY 


OF ROCKS. “It is as cover for the stalker, rather than as furniture, that such rocks are most appreciated” 


seen now only in the more remote spots and by 
skilful stalkers. Such rock-hole dwellers as the 
breath-taking mérou are apparently doomed to 
extinction, for once its home is discovered it has 
no escape. None the less a few linger in wild 
places, the location of which it is wiser not to 
mention. 

As the more interesting wild creatures get 
Scarcer and scarcer I, for one, can take no 
pleasure in their slaughter, but find continual 
delight in merely watching and studying their 
curious habits and beautiful movements. Many 
fish show an almost pathetic desire to call a 
truce and make friends, but one has to restrain 
this tendency or one’s pet merely provides an 
easy target for the first harpoon-gunner who 
comes along. This is sad, because it is impossible 
to forget the exhilaration of swimming in a great 
School of big fish with bright golden eyes all 
around one in a happy fellowship of joyful 
movement. ; 

The experienced fish-watcher avoids any- 
thing approaching a plage, but seeks the 
most remote rocky precipices far from houses 
and hotels with their sewage pipes that pollute 
the sea. The important thing is to enter the 
Water eyes first without making the smallest 
Nipple or disturbance. One is then often im- 
mediately rewarded by the sight of numerous 

e fishes, all unaware of one’s presence, and 


may be seen below. Then there are bays filled 
with vast couches of rock, beautifully uphol- 
stered with soft olive or orange weed. But as 
the mask and breathing tubes enable the swim- 
mer to lie absolutely relaxed when partly 
submerged, no greater comfort is possible, so 
that it is as cover for the stalker, rather than as 
furniture, that such rocks are most appreciated. 
Among the sizeable fish that are likely to be 
seen I should mention the bullheaded dentex, 
the plunging silvery /owp de mer, the stately 
puntazzo and dorade, and perhaps, a rare treat, 
one of the few surviving mérous. 

But it does not really matter whether one 
sees very big fish or not. The pleasure of explor- 
ing the new element, suddenly made comfort- 
ably habitable by a few simple little fitments, is 
enough to delight anyone who is interested in 
living creatures and beautiful country. Every 
tiny bay and corner is rich with fascinating 
plants and animals all appearing, owing to the 
form of the mask, even larger than life. 

The weather is the decisive factor. That 
vile wind the mistral, that blows all the warm 
water away out to sea and lashes the waves into 
blinding foam, may call a halt to fish-watching 
at any time. For it is not safe among the big 
waves and the jagged rocks if underwater foam 
limits visibility. Quite rough seas without too 
much foam do not deter the fish-watcher, for the 


stings. There are many different models of 
mask. An ideal type for watching from near the 
surface is soft and comfortable with a large 
wide-angle field of vision and two large-dia- 
meter built-in breathing tubes, each with a 
different type of valve. If much skin-diving is 
done a smaller, stiffer mask is better, but some 
heavy complicated models are claustrophobic 
and give a suffocating feeling. The strain of 
pulling in air, against the pressure of even a few 
inches of water, is quite appreciable, so that 
two big tubes are an asset. 

These superbly designed fitments are very 
different from the early pioneer apparatus that 
I used in the ’thirties around the lovely island of 
Brioni. I still treasure the little goggles that so 
often misted up just as some exciting sight 
appeared, and the small fishtail-shaped sky-blue 
flippers that were rather precariously held on by 
straps. 

Alone in what was then the unknown I 
was often so frightened that my hair stood on 
end, but now we know that the undersea is 
friendly and devoid of serious enemies, along the 
Céte d’Azur at any rate. Every year more and 
more people enter and explore this fairyland 
below the waterline. I hope that, more and 
more, they will come as friends of the living 
creatures that make it so fascinating, rather 
than as destroyers. 
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WOULD imagine that silver is probably not 

the most efficient material for the manu- 

facture of gun-barrels. Whether the weapon 
illustrated in Fig. 1 was ever actually fired 
and, if so, whether it behaved as a good 
sporting gun should behave, we are not hkely 
to learn unless Sir James Mann, who bought 
it at Christie’s on March 31 for 2,100 guineas, 
to add to the wonderful collection of arms and 
armour at the Tower of London, cares to try it 
out on the local pigeons. As a work of art by a 
famous gun-maker, it is recognised as unique. 
Paris gun-makers at the end of the 17th century 
were pre-eminent in Europe and Louis XIV was 
fond of ordering from them elaborately chased 
examples for presentation to foreign princes. 
Among them was Bertrand Piraube, the maker 
of this flintlock fowling-piece, who was given 
the privilege of working in the Galleries of the 
Louvre in 1670. In the 1680’s it was presented 
by Louis to the Ist Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, son of Charles II by his mistress 
Louise de Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth, 
when he visited Paris with his mother. Since 
then it has been preserved at Gordon Castle and 
was sent to Christie’s for sale by the present 
Duke together with some forty other weapons 
of less consequence. The barrel is wholly of 
silver, the mounts of silver parcel-gilt, the stock 
inlaid with silver plaques and filigree wire. In 
the Royal Armoury at Windsor there is a very 
similar gun by the same maker. 

By common consent, the one now acquired 
for the Tower is the finest firearm offered 
for public sale in this country, and the price 
paid for it in the open market is in keeping with 
its beauty and rarity. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that it was a delight to handle during the 
week before the sale, when it was on view, and 
the photographs indicate very clearly the 
quality of the engraving and chiselling,—the 
foliate ornament on the barrel; trigger guard 
and thumb plate cast and chased with a Roman 
head crowned with a laurel wreath, probably 
based on a portrait of Louis XIV; the side plate 
with the chariot of Apollo drawn by four horses, 
and so forth. Altogether a notable example of a 
17th-century marriage of science and art, the 
like of which one can hardly expect to see in an 
auction room again. 

We can classify Piraube and his rival gun- 
makers as artists in their highly specialised 
craft Painters, even minor ones, occupy a more 


2.—A VIEW AT TROUVILLE BY EUGENE 
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SOME FINE 


THINGS FROM FRANCE 


By FRANK DAVIS 


1.—‘“THE FINEST FIREARM OFFERED FOR PUBLIC SALE IN THIS COUNTRY 
A flintlock fowling-piece presented by Louis XIV to the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 2,100 g: 


honoured position because they deal with the 
infinite subtleties of nature, striving to re- 
capture the mysteries of ight and atmosphere 
and reflections. Among these minor men is 
Eugene Boudin (d. 1898)—a minor figure only 
by comparison with certain great ones—who 
devoted his whole life to painting the lower 
reaches of the Seine in and around Honfleur and 
the beaches of the Normandy coast. He has 


always been a favourite in England with his 
gay little figures on the sands, and his immacu- 
late interpretation of sunlight upon water. Not 
so long ago it was possible to, buy a character- 
istic Boudin for two or three hundred pounds. 


BOUDIN. Painted in 1884. 2,300 gns. 


Here are some prices from a Sotheby sale 
March 26: A pencil and water-colour drawi 
of seven crinolined figures, £300; a small oil 
ships at Honfleur £600; the Basin at Deauvil 
£1,300; the Port of Antwerp, £1,200; a rin 
estuary, £1,400; the stream at Pont-Ave 
£500; a millpool by a village, £850; a pastel 
the anchorage at Brest, £140. 

Two days later two paintings by Boud 
came up at Christie’s. One made 1,100 guine 
—the Seine at Caudebec, the river seen benea 
a strong sky against a background of trees 
and a view at Trouville—(Fig. 2), a m« 
attractive little painting, with figures cari 
ing parasols walking across an open spa 
between trees leading down to the sea, fetch 
2,300 gns. This picture was painted in 18§ 
Since then Trouville has altered—some say n 
for the better. It is illustrated here partly | 
its merits, but also because there is a rece 
sale-room record of it. It passed through t 
same rooms in 1942 in the Andrew Reid collectic 
when it was sold for 170 guineas. Its pri 
on this occasion—2,300 guineas—is a striki 
indication of what has been happening to t 
prices of pictures by favourite French maste 
during the past few years. 

Dégas is of course a far greater name an 
if popularity can be judged by the number 
reproductions to be seen in the print shops 
especially of the dancing girls—a far great 
general favourite. Moreover his major works, 
they were to turn up to-day, would chan 
hands for many thousands. A marvello 
draughtsman, he experimented towards the e1 
of his long life, when his sight was failing, wi 
modelling in wax, and the models, wheth 
horses or women, when translated into a mo 
permanent material are among the most attra 
tive little bronzes imaginable, beautifully cot 
posed, and equally satisfactory from whatev 
angle they are seen. Most painters will agr 
that it is one thing to paint an illusion of thr 
dimensions on a two dimensional plane, anoth 
to contend with the sculptor’s problem of 
composition which will be fully realised in tl 
round—something which will be wholly good 
every moment as you walk round it. The litt 


3.—WOMAN BATHING: A BRONZE BY DEGAS, MODELLED IN WAX. 


FACT.” A view of Dieppe by W. R. Sickert. 460 gns. 


bronze, 7{ inches high, of Fig. 3, is such a piece. 
It appeared in the same sale as the Boudin and 
was sold for 480 guineas. 

French in spirit if not in fact—perhaps one 
could call it a product of an English Channel 
civilisation rather than either French or English 
—is the view of Dieppe of Fig. 4, by W. R. 
Sickert, who was a pupil of Whistler and of 
Dégas and completely at home on both sides of 
the Channel. Perhaps it is too early yet to form 
a considered judgement (he died in 1942) ; it may 
be that there are too many echoes of other men’s 
ideas in his work to entitle him to a place in the 
front rank. But certain things by him remain 
fixed i in the memory—in my case, his paintings 
of Bath and certain of those delicate Dieppe 
Impressions. This one changed hands at 460 
‘guineas. 

Another aspect of French craftsmanship is 
to be seen in the Sévres breakfast 
‘service of Fig. 5, which was part 
of a porcelain sale at Sotheby’s 
Tecently. What is known as the 
serious collector—a portentous 
‘term—is liable to avoid such 
things as these, preferring as a 
rule to confine his attention to 
Single very rare pieces; the brilliant 
little soft paste figures, for exam- 
ple, made at Vincennes before the 
factory moved to Sévres in 1756, 
or the early dark blue pieces in 
which the colour seems to pulsate 
as the light falls upon it—quite 
different from the later dark blue, 
technically perfect and even. He 
is inclined to regard an apple-green 
service of this character as some- 
thing rather frivolous, a nice thing 
to find in a bazaar, as a present. 
And what a present, as charming 
as extravagant, for it cost £700 
at this sale, very much more than 
Was anticipated. It may be non- 
Sense, quite apart from its price, 
but it is unquestionably distin- 
2 nonsense, and I find it 

cult to imagine any one who 
glances at this page—and certainly 

hot a woman—who would not ap- 
preciate her early morning tea from 
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480 gns. 


such a service. The details are well worth close 
attention. 

Painted in panels amid an apple-green 
ground, itself decorated with gilt foliage and 
flowers, are trophies and flowers. The tray is 
painted with an armillary sphere, telescopes, 
a map of Europe and various scientific instru- 
ments. The date is 1761 and the painter one of 
the best of the many who worked at the factory 
—Charles Buteux senior. 

The gradual development of the various 
ground colours on Sévres porcelain is an inter- 
esting feature of ceramic history. After the 
early deep blue—(gvos blew)—came the turquoise 
in 1752, then a yellow (a daffodil yellow—jaune 
jonquille) in 1753, and this apple-green in 1756. 
The famous and rare pink, known in France as 
vose Pompadour and not, as it used to be called 
in England vose du Barry, was perfected in 
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(Right) 4.—““FRENCH IN SPIRIT IF NOT IN 


1757, and is said to have gone out of fashion 
after the death of Madame de Pompadour in 
1764. 

Among other Sévres pieces in this sale were 
the following: A small Vincennes tray 4 inches 
square, painted with two birds in flight in a 
panel on a deep blue ground, £42 (it made 
11 guineas in 1869). A rather smaller type of 
tray, but apple-green, of the year 1758—£170, 
as against £69 in 1870. A porcelain lantern with 
its original paper shade, Vincennes, probably 
made in 1753, £90. Twenty-seven Vincennes 
flowers for decorating ormolu mounts—an 
important source of revenue for the factory in 
its early years—£90. It is not without interest 
to note that, considering the value of the £ in 
1869 and 1870, prices for rare pieces are by no 
means out of the way by comparison with those 
halcyon days. 


5.—“IT MAY BE NONSENSE, BUT IT IS UNQUESTIONABLY DISTINGUISHED NONSENSE.” 
A Sévres breakfast service with painting against an apple-green ground by Buteux senior. £700 
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FLOWERS THAT BRIDGE THE GAP—I | 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS IN LATE SPRING 2 Written and Illustrated by CHRISTOPHER LLOY. 


ANY gardens go through a difficult 
M season between spring and summer 
when there seem to be disappointingly 
few flowers. The year’s first flush has passed 
with the rooting out of wallflowers, the clipping 
back of aubrietas, the lifting of shattered tulips 
and with the puzzled gardener wondering what 
to do about his faded polyanthus. Summer’s 
flowers have not yet got started. Dahlias and 
the main run of bedding plants have only just 
found their final positions and are still looking 
doubtful about whether these are to their liking. 
The end of May and beginning of June, 
when the days are long and the heat is, perhaps, 
being switched on for the first time, is just when 
we want to be in and enjoying our gardens to the 
full. A lapse is not to be tolerated. There are, of 
course, certain styles of garden in which this 
difficulty will not be experienced—the woodland 
type, for instance, with large plantings of hybrid 
rhododendrons and drifts of candelabra primu- 
las; or the smaller garden of trees and shrubs 
only. Then, again, the more intimate type of 
enclosed garden like Sissinghurst Castle can 
concentrate on this bridge season with a wonder- 
ful variety of materials. But then the lapse is 
likely to occur in August and September, thus 
bringing the garden’s year to a premature 
conclusion, which I, for one, could not contem- 
plate unless I were going to be absent through- 
out that period. 

However we may decide to make our 
gardens gay and to avoid a hiatus at the spring- 
summer frontier, we should at the same time be 
planning ahead, so that the flowers of to-day do 
not become the eyesores of to-morrow. That is 
the main trouble with lupins, oriental poppies 
and bearded irises. They are the three most 
obvious herbaceous mainstays of the season and 
are supremely effective in generous plantings 
(Fig. 1). But there is little one can do to 
camouflage lupins and still less with irises after 
flowering; vigorous poppy varieties are more 
amenable, since they can be cut right down as 
soon as they have finished, and other plants like 
Japanese anemones be worked in among them. 


2.—VIOLA CORNUTA ALBA, WHICH FLOWERS WITHOUT PAUSE THROUGH SPRING, 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN IN A MOIST RICH SOIL. 
FLOWERS, BAPTISIA AUSTRALIS. 


INDIGO-BLUE 


1.—DISPLAY OF MIXED LUPINS IN THE AUTHOR’S GARDEN. Lupins are one of tl 
plants that can be used to bridge the gap between spring and summer displays at the end of Mz 


Given a bit of spare ground in the vegetable 
garden for some nursery rows, the lupins could 
be treated as biennials. Seed sown in March or 
April will produce large plants by autumn for 
transplanting to their flowering quarters. By 
the end of the following June they would be 
scrapped and replaced by Michaelmas daisies, 
say, or chrysanthemums, both of which move 
excellently in moist, midsummer conditions. 
Another plant to our purpose for which a 


(Right) 3.—A 23-FT.-HIGH PLANT WITH 
It comes into login towards the end of May 2). 


nursery row will come in handy is the columbin 
Two autumns ago I prepared a useful successic 
by setting out a group of long-spurred aquilegi: 
interplanted with lily-flowered tulips. T) 
former started to flower just as the latter we 
fading. Then, in the second week of July, 
lifted the whole lot (lining out the columbin 
and storing the tulips) and replaced them wi 
the new race of early flowering Charm chrysa 
themums. A pleasant feature in this sort 

sequence is that one is dealing wi 
hardy perennials and yet there 
not the slightest obligation to 1 
peat the succession in consecuti' 
years. I think it is stimulating 

keep parts of one’s garden in th 
experimental flux. 

The hybrid Chinese peonic 
flowering in mid-June, are rath 
outside my terms of reference, b 
the old-fashioned varieties 
Paeonia officinalis are thorough 
apposite, flowering two or thr 
weeks earlier. The double, de 
red one is deservedly the’ mo 
popular. I once saw it effective 
combined with forward groups 
Siberian wallflowers and Omph 
lodes linifolia. The wallflower 
admittedly a strong and difficu 
shade of orange, but it is a ve 
clean colour, and good when car 
fully placed, as here, again 
masses of sober green foliage a1 
the blood-red peony moons. T! 
omphalodes is a hardy annual wi 
grey foliage and sprays of whi 
flowers. From an autumn sowi 
(or self-sowing) it blooms befo 
May is out. Both ephemerals cz 
easily be replaced at midsumme 
while a clematis like C. integi 
folia or the larger-flowered, da 
blue hybrid C. 7. durandii, could | 
trained over the peonies for lat 
interest. 

The violet-coloured Vio 
cornuta is apt to have spent i 
early efforts by the end of Ma 
but its white variety flowers wit 
out pause through spring, summ 
and autumn, providing its situ 
tion is moist and the-soil rich (Fi 
One might plant behind it t! 


Eft.-tall Allium rosenbachianum, whose huge 
(lobular heads of deep violet flowers blow during 
yur “‘gap.’’ The prickly seed heads are even 

jandsomer, but by then the onion is otherwise 

juite naked, whereas the viola develops into a 

jprawling mat that will fill any hole of this sort 

n its neighbourhood. 

i Baptisia australis is a lovely herbaceous 
legume with 23-ft. spires of widely spaced 
|ndigo-blue pea flowers (Fig. 3). In my garden 
jpn the High Weald these are borne in great 
jibundance, and so they were when I used to 
‘zarden over chalk. Yet baptisia has a reputation 
)\n some gardens of being shy. It is well worth a 
trial, however. Plants after flowering continue to 
jlook quietly pleasing with their masses of trifo- 
jliate leaves, for the rest of the growing season. 
In front of it, and also coming into bloom 
towards the end of May, I have Lychnis flos- 
jouts (Fig. 4). This foot-tall campion has silvery 
foliage and heads of large blooms—large for a 
jcampion, that is—in a particularly pretty shade 
jof carmine-pink. The plants look rather shabby 
after flowering, even when trimmed back, but 
they could well be treated as biennials in the 
‘same way as I suggested for lupins. Seed is 
|copiously produced. The other lychnis to be 
grown for this season is the old catchfly with 
sticky patches on its stems, formerly Lychnis 
viscaria but now Viscaria vulgaris (Fig. 5). 
There are some good strains in cultivation and 


fe ——VISCARIA VULGARIS, THE’ OLD 
CATCHFLY. This has brilliant carmine 


flowers and dark green foliage 


they make a brilliant carmine splash. The 
cushions of dark green foliage are politely dull, 
but the plants will put up with being moved at 
any time, when one wants to get them out of the 
Way. 

Lest the. reader should by now have a 
grumbling feeling that my recommendations 
demand a lot of extra work, I will hasten to add 
that none of these plants needs to be shifted 
oftener than at intervals of several years. It is 
merely that by shifting them one may more 
nearly approach the goal of being the owner of a 
garden that is equally beautiful in every month 
from April to early October. The paean to labour- 
Saving is sung by such a mighty chorus of 
experts nowadays that I do not feel called upon 
to swell it. 

However, if it will grow for you at all, my 
next plant, Dimorphotheca barberiae, is un- 
questionably labour-saving (Fig. 6). It is the 
Only hardy member of its genus, and its first rush 
of pinky-mauve daisies is borne con brio towards 
the end of May. The plant, if happy, makes an 
enormous mat, ideal for breaking hard lines, and 
the flowers are borne singly on 10-in.-long 
Stems well above it. No later effort can touch 
this first flowering, but a scattering of blooms 
continues right through to December. In some 
positions this dimorphotheca, far from ramping, 
gradually dwindles and dies. The clue to this 
mystery is that it happens in summer. I find 
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that the plant, although it looks 
a sun-worshipper, does not in 
fact like a baking hot site. When 
a group gets too vast it can be 
cut hard back in early spring, but 
will not then produce its big 
offering until July. 

\ somewhat muddy cast in 


the pinkish red colouring of 
Incavvillea delavayi is not alto- 
gether to my liking, but the 
variety Bee’s Pink is a clear pale 
shade and the trumpet blooms 
are larger and even more exotic- 


looking than the type. They are 


borne in loose racemes on a stiff, 
naked 18-in. stem. This her- 
baceous plant is so individual 
in appearance as not, so far as I 
have yet discovered, to blend 
with other contemporaries. It 


deserves a place apart. As its 
fleshy roots are very brittle, we 
cannot bandy about with them. 


6.—A LABOUR-SAVING PLANT, 


DIMORPHOTHECA 


happy, makes an enormous mat, ideal for breaking hard lines ” 


8il 


4.—LYCHNIS FLOS-JOVIS, A FOOT-TALL CAMPION WITH SILVERY 
FOLIAGE AND HEADS OF LARGE CARMINE-PINK BLOOMS 


A permanent site must be chosen at the start; 
I have it interplanted with Lilium regale, so as 
to get a sequence of interest. Incarvilleas can be 
raised in quantities from seed, and will flower 
in their third year. 

A few old-fashioned plants look dull after 
flowering, dislike being moved in mid-season 
and yet are too good to be altogether ignored. 
Thalictrum aquilegiifolium with its powder- 
puffs of lilac stamens is one such. Anthericum 
liago, St. Bernard's lily, has charming spikes of 
starry white flowers against which the yellow 
stamens are conspicuous. The foliage of the 
lyre plant or bleeding heart, Dicentra spectabilis, 


does remain graceful long after the main 
flowering is past. At its best this is an 
entrancing plant. London pride, Savxifraga 


umbrosa, must not be excluded for the mere 
reason that it has edged the paths in cottage 
gardens for centuries. I like to have geums next 
to mine. Some of their more solid blooms can 
then hang over the misty London pride in 
friendly communion. 

(To be concluded) 


BARBERIAE. * The plant, if 
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A VICTORIAN ODDITY IN DANGER 


THE COLUMBIA MARKET, BETHNAL GREEN <= By MARK GIROUARD 


Columbia Market, which must have given 

a jolt to many who, driving in all in- 
nocence through London’s East End, have 
suddenly caught a glimpse down a side street of 
fretted Gothic tracery, towers and pinnacles 
rising like a mirage out of the low brown streets 
of Bethnal Green. Anyone who has the curiosity 
to turn off and investigate further finds himself 
walking through a Gothic gatehouse (Fig. 1) 
into a spacious arcaded courtyard, one side of 
which is filled by the vast bulk of a towered and 
gabled hall (Fig. 2). These buildings have now all 
the romance and pathos of decay. The arcades 
are blocked up or cluttered with packing cases; 
the courtyard is a mess of sheds and lorries; the 
windows: are dirty and broken; the dusky 
cathedral aisles of the hall (Fig. 6) are piled with 
stores and timber, and filled with the rustle of 
wings, and the gentle and interminable cooing 
of the pigeons in the roof. 

All this is not the crazy fabrication of an 
eccentric, but an everyday market built in the 
1860's by Angela Burdett-Coutts, an eminently 
sensible woman, and one of the most remark- 
able of the Victorians. In 1837, at the age of 
23, she unexpectedly found herself left with the 
controlling interest in Coutts Bank and an 
income of at least £80,000 a year. This vast 
fortune she employed for the remainder of her 
life, with supreme sympathy, good sense and 
humour, for the good of others. Her benefactions 
were endless. In England she built churches, 
schools, technical institutes and housing estates, 
founded scholarships, organised night schools; 

. her interests extended to prostitutes and police- 
men, goats, donkeys, costermongers and chil- 
dren. Abroad she revived the Nigerian cotton 
industry; saved the Kingdom of Sarawak with a 
timely loan and a gunboat; endowed three 
colonial bishoprics; supplied the coast of 
Brittany with lifeboats and south-west Ireland 


r \HERE is a wild improbability about the 
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2.—THE GREAT HALL: VICTORIAN 


1.—THE ENTRANCE GATE OF THE MARKET, WITH THE ONCE OPEN ARCAD 


with a fishing fleet; looked after Turkish 
refugees; and paid the passages of innumerable 
emigrants to Canada and Australia. She com- 
bined, along with formidable shrewdness and 
determination, a disarming simplicity and sense 
of fun, and a tenderness that hated any form of 


PHILANTHROPY AT ITS MOST LAVISH 


charity which was patronising or imperson 
It is not surprising that she was again and ag 
greeted with quite extraordinary demonst 
tions of popular affection; and that Que 
Victoria made her in 1871 a baroness in her o 
right, the only woman in English history to 
so rewarded for her services. 

Among her close friends were Gene 
Gordon, Henry Irving, and Napoleon III; 1 
most intimate of all were (a curious couple) 1 
Duke of Wellington and Charles Dickens. 1 
latter was for some 15 years her adviser a 
helper in much of her charitable work. It y 
he who first took her to Bethnal Green a 
showed her the filthy and typhoid-infested sh 
called Nova-Scotia Gardens. She bought it 1 
demolished the houses, and ultimately erect 
in their place the four blocks now known 
Columbia Square. On Dickens’s advice she bu 
flats rather than small houses, for, as he sensil 
remarked, if this had been done from {1 
beginning, “‘London would have been a third 
its present size, and every family would hav 
country walk nearer to their own door.” FE 
the result (Fig. 4) has to our eyes all the gri 
ness and impersonality she tried so hard to avo 

A few years later she began, on the grou 
adjoining, to build a great market, with t 
practical and admirable object of “supplying 1 
surrounding poor with sound and wholeso: 
food at a fair and marketable rate.” To t 
end her building had the advantage of be: 
free of the tolls and rents demanded by 1% 
existing covered markets; and she hoped 
attract into it the costermongers of the nei; 
bouring and insanitary street markets, besi 
to some extent abolishing middlemen 
encouraging farmers to sell there direct to t 
consumer. The hall was to have foodstalls 
the galleries with a shambles for butch 
beneath, the arcades to be lined with perman: 
shops, including a coffee shop, bakery a 
tavern, and the central square to be availa 
for barrows and itinerant salesmen. Along t 
sides of the square, above and behind the sho 
were separate houses (Fig. 5) to be let to t 
shopkeepers or city clerks. Stalls, shops a 
houses had only nominal rents. 

The architect of the Market was a certé 
H. H. Darbyshire, who had already design 
Columbia Square. But now he was allowed 
indulge in the most lavish version of Decorat 
Gothic. The buildings were said at the time 
have cost over two hundred thousand poun 
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3—A DETAIL OF THE HALL ENTRANCE. (Right) 4—THE COURTYARD OF COLUMBIA SQUARE, ADJOINING THE MARKET 


The best materials were used, granite for 
much of the ornamental work and teak for the 
roofing and external woodwork. Texts 
abounded, carved in Gothic (and some com- 
plained unreadable) script: -‘‘Be Sober, be 
Vigilant, be Piteous, be Courteot “Study to 
) be quiet and do your own business’’ and so on. 
The great spired clock-tower also usefully 
jcontained the machinery for the water supply. 
On April 29, 1869, the Market was opened, 
amid scenes of enormous enthusiasm. Bands 
_ played; hymns were sung; volunteer troops lined 
the streets; the Archbishop of Canterbury spoke 
a few well-chosen words. Miss Burdett-Coutts 
was presented with a bunch of feather-flowers. 
That night the buildings were illuminated by 
oloured lamps “‘with exquisite effect.’’ But the 
Market was almost immediately a failure, one 
ie the few in Miss Burdett-Coutts’s long 


5.—A BACK VIEW OF THE DWELLING-HOUSES 


career. This was partly due to the street 
markets, which remained obstinately in the 
streets, where they were considerably nearer 
the main centres of population. But its failure 
was, perhaps, equally the result of bitter 
opposition from the existing covered markets, 
who felt that their intere were threatened. 
At any rate, after every experiment had 
been tried it was finally closed as a market 
in 1886. In 1915 it was acquired by the London 
County Council, who now use it for stores and 
offices. Ultimately, however, they intend to 
demolish it and erect a County College on the site. 

Mr. John Summerson, addressing on 
March 31 the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors on the problems of building preserva- 
tion, described the Market with its “dreaming 
Gothic lines” as “in decay, vocative in a high 
degree,’ but went on to say that “to preserve it 


THAT FLANK THE MARKET. 


would be quixotic—an encumbrance and a 
waste.’’ I must confess to being quixotic. It 
would be hard to find another building in which 
was concentrated with such intensity so many 
qualities of the Victorian age: the magnificence 
of its private philanthropy, its piety and 
idealism, its opulence, its romanticism curiously 
directed to practical ends. The Market is, in 
fact, a social and aesthetic document of value, 
and for that alone worth preserving. Moreover 
such Victorian argosies, with their fantastic 
Gothic rig of spires and crockets, have a spice 
and individuality which it is worth fighting to 
save from the advancing uniformity and drab 
ness of London. If it is not practicable to let the 
Market sleep on as a store-yard, it would be 
more than a pity if it were allowed to be 
scrapped before every effort had been made to 
find an alternative use for it. 
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(Right) 6.—INSIDE THE GREAT HALL 
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A HORSE OF CHARACTER 


precise, I belong to Tim: for from the 

afternoon at Swindon, when he led me off 
the platform at the end of a rope, he has 
asserted himself and shown by his behaviour 
that, whatever is meant by the phrase ‘‘master 
of the horse,’”’ he has no intention of being 
servant to anyone. Indeed, since that memor- 
able day in July I have been aware of my 
position, because not only has he a fine sense of 
his own capabilities, but he has been wise enough 
to realise the limitations of his owner, who does 
not pretend to be what he is not—a fine horse- 
man. 

Tim is a big horse, up to many more 
stone than his rider possesses; he is of splendid 
proportions, white of colour, though in his youth 
dappled grey, with a pink nose that is at the 
extreme end of a dished face. He 
has large, bold eyes that show signs 
of an inquisitive nature and a sense 
of humour, and expressive lips 
which he smacks whenever there is 
promise of food or good times to 
come. In spite of his size he is 
nimble on his feet and fast, though 
he excels as a jumper, especially if 
the obstacle be wall or gate; for 
which reason when he was a young- 
ster no field would contain him. 

He began his work in the plough, 
whence he graduated to a well- 
known dealer’s yard in Ballymena, 
near Antrim. There he was educat- 
ed and there also he began to 
display his personality, sensing at 
once the unskilled upon his back, 
shying at imaginary demons and, 
as soon as he left the stable, 
squealing to show that the joy of 
living was strong within him. In 
those days the streets of Ballymena 
resounded to his music, as now the 
hills of Wiltshire echo to the strains 
of his jubilation. 

In County Antrim Tim enjoyed 
the pleasures of hunting and, when 
he was not being schooled for a 
career aS a show-jumper, gave 
evidence that he was a horse of 
character. On one occasion the girl 
who rode him, finding the day hot 
and the sun inviting, tied him to a 
tree and, having removed her cloth- 
ing, lay outstretched upon the warm 
grass heedless of everthing but 
the blue sky above. Tim, how- 
ever, found prolonged inactivity not at all to his 
liking, so that, after some minutes spent in 
untying the knot in the reins, he freed himself 
and galloped off to Ballymena, while his 
attendant, in no state for pursuit, hurried after 
him in scant attire. 

This was typical of a scheming brain that is 
quick to take advantage of an unlatched door, a 
faulty plank or a bucket left within reach; for 
at all times Tim is ready for a joke, ready to 
hurl a bucket to the far end of the yard or seize 
a pitch-fork in his teeth and bang it against 
anything that will cause sufficient noise. In this 
manner he attracts attention, as he caught the 
eye of his purchaser in that field where he pulled 
the plough. 

His career as a show-jumper did not con- 
tinue with the same promise with which it began, 
because, although he represented Northern 
Ireland at Glasgow at an early age and won 
several competitions in the country of his birth 
and in Scotland, his heart was not in the game. 
The cry of hounds still lingered in his mind as he 
circled the collecting ring; that first mad rush to 
the notes of the horn was not forgotten when he 
visited the shows. Indeed, such memories soon 
made him decide that the arena was no place 
for him, so that he spent much time pondering 
how best to avoid the crowds, the painted jumps 
and the bell that irritated. He was not long in 
finding a solution because as soon as he realised 
that three refusals meant instant dismissal, he 
at once availed himself of so wonderful a 


r NIM is my grey hunter, though, to be more 


TIM, THE AUTHOR’S GREY HUNTER. 


never has he let me down in public” 


By ROY BEDDINGTON 


panacea. Within a few months he was in disgrace 
with his new owners and, although he was not 
relieved of his obligations, it became known that 
they might part with him. The news reached us 
and, because my wife had once been the girl who 
tended him (and who had pursued him on that 
summer’s day), telegrams were sent and receiv- 
ed until, at Swindon, Tim’s huge frame appeared 
at the open door of a railway ‘truck. 

He began his life with us auspiciously 
enough by winning a heavy-weight hunter class 
and thereby paying for his fare from Ireland; 
but we both agreed that there were better ways 
of enjoying each other’s company than prancing 
in elegance before the judges. Soon we were 
preparing ourselves for the hunting season, 
hacking through the woods and on the high 
downs where the wind blew cool. In this manner 


we became acquainted, and our rides together 
were uneventful except for Tim’s inclination to 
shy at every fallen tree, every cottage gate and 


the dustbins which for him seemed to represent © 


objects of terror. Until autumn came and the 
oats began to fill his manger he was quiet 
enough for anyone to ride. 

When, however, the first frosts whitened 
the grass a change occurred. No longer was he 
the gentle hack; instead the noise of his squeal- 
ing as he trotted down the drive increased, while 
he would shake his head and, holding his tail 
erect, dance at the shadows of the trees or the 
slightest movement in the hedge. As soon as the 
gate at the main road was closed, he would 
set off in a series of bounds that to the unpre- 
pared might well prove disastrous. Once he had 
satisfied his high spirits, he would calm himself 
and proceed through the next gate and up the 
neighbour’s drive in good order, until at a fork 
the lane divided. Here he would either whip 
round or refuse to move and, if chastised, stand 
on his hind legs or make for home at express 
speed for a few strides, when he would halt and 
stand motionless on the gravel. ‘““Nappy,’’ the 
knowledgeable might say, but no such epithet 
applied: for Tim, possessed of an amusing turn 
of mind and disappointed that his tactics in the 
first field had not discomfited his rider, was 
trying another ruse to frighten the creature upon 
his back. 

At first he succeeded in his endeavours, so 
that I began to dread that fork long before we 


“‘Never has he fallen, 


reached it, but, as time passed, I realised that 1 
I sat unmoving in the saddle and pretended tha 
nothing untoward was going on beneath, h 
would soon become despondent and march oj 
towards the farm without further unpleasant 
ness. But during all the years he was in tha 
neighbourhood, he could never resist a halt a 
this place, however half-hearted the attempt no 
to continue the journey: it was his little joke 
even after it had misfired. 

He was never averse to trying again when 
ever he considered the reins were loose or th 
grip insecure; then, of a sudden, he would lea 
forward as if the devil were behind him and, jus 
as the rider was certain he was bolting to th 
village a mile away, he would slacken speed an 
trot along as if nothing untoward had occurre¢ 
He might have failed in his intentions, but a 
least he had made one more effot 
to enliven the expedition. 

As soon as he began huntin 

such pranks were forgotten; hh 
was, as he will always be, desperat 
to reach the meet, desperate t 
arrive at the first covert an 
desperate to be among the firs 
in the wake of hounds. Gate 
walls, brooks and other obstacle 
are, unlike in the ring, to be jumpe 
with the utmost alacrity and th 
minimum of effort. For this reaso 
he instils in me a confidence the 
would not be there if he were n¢ 
eager to lead, a confidence enhance 
by the knowledge that he, like h 
rider, desires to preserve body an 
soul, yet miss nothing of the chas 
As he gallops over grass or ploug! 
the horrors of the showground ai 
forgotten, and while he gives muc 
attention to where he will attac 
the next fence, he is also concerné 
with the progress of the hunt, tt 
sounds of the horn and the behav 
our of the other horses; for he hz 
second sight where kickers aj 
concerned and backs away at tl 
slightest sign of danger. 

In this manner he bestows up¢ 
his owner an aptitude to cross 
country which his riding ability : 
no way ensures. Did he not one 
trot into a pond and leap four fe 
of timber to join the hounds, thoug 
his enjoyment of water has mn 
always been confined to a time whe 
hounds are running? Indeed, n 
long ago he darted into the circle of watt 
behind his stable when, resplendent and unsoile 
his owner was setting forth to the opening me 
and waded to such a depth that the unfortuna’ 
dandy sought refuge, boots and all, upon tl 
wide curve of his neck. Did he not also pluns 
into the same haunt of the ducks in the hope : 
soaking the children’s nannie, who had climbe 
upon his back? But it is his delight to be mi 
chievous, to let himself out of stables, * 
demolish the woodwork and, when he was move 
to new quarters, to climb the partition ar 
survey giraffe-like the young inmate to his rig] 

or the bay mare on the other side. 

Tim, however, in spite of such antics, is of 
generous and loyal nature. Never has he fallet 
never (except when the saddle slipped) has 1 
let me down in public, not even when I elect« 
to try my hands and legs at show-jumping, f 
he jumped a clear round among ninety con 
petitors, tying for first place (darkness pr 
vented a jump-off), and enabled me at tl 
first attempt to retire for ever from the rin 
although a reappearance there for him must ha 
been a most unpleasant shock. What mo 
could a horse do for man? 

No doubt, if he could read all I have writte 
he would hasten to think out some new frivoli' 
to spring upon the unwary. Meanwhile he 
looking over the half-door smacking his li 
in happy contemplation of yesterday’s ri 
with hounds and in expectation of the ne: 
meet. 
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A TIME FOR THE ELDER STATESMEN 


agreeable one at that for the professionals 

to begin the season at Llandudno with their 
own close championship. If the weather is 
charitable and the competition keen these days 
at the sea can be a refreshing prologue to the 
year’s pursuit of golf. But last week the 
weather was hardly charitable, for the bitter 
east wind, which seems to have become integral 
to the watching of golf this spring, plagued 
limbs and senses on the first and last days. 
Neither was the golf of any lasting distinction 
until the splendid contest on the final after- 
noon when Harry Bradshaw, after trailing Rees 
throughout the tournament, overtook him on 
the seventy-first hole and won by a stroke. At 
other times I must admit there was a tempta- 
tion to dwell more upon the setting than the 
golf; the vast dark sprawl of the mountains, the 
slumbering curves of the Orme above the town 
and the ever-changing lights on the sea. 

Although there is a championship at stake 
it is hard to regard it seriously as such so early 
in the year. To begin with, the Maesdu course, 
for all that the sea is on either hand, has nothing 
of the links about it, is entirely inland in 
character and inevitably is not at its best in 
April. The fairways were firmer and drier than 
usual and the holes were not playing so long, 
but the growth of grass on the greens was 
inconsistent and the ball did not run truly. 
Obviously in the east wind they could not be 
cut too close for fear of losing the grass alto- 
gether. 

The outcome was that putting was 
extremely difficult for the majority. Unless 
the ball was struck firmly without spin it 
would “‘chatter,’’ as someone described it, off 
the line. It was not easy to sustain confidence 
and once it had been sabotaged it was very 
hard. to recover. The principal victim was 
Peter Alliss. Had he putted even moderately 
well he would have retained his title with 
strokes to spare. His first round of 72 should 
have been 68 or better, so beautifully was he 
striking the ball through the greens. The seeds 
of doubt had been deeply planted and his confi- 
dence had been thoroughly undermined. There 
is nothing more pathetic than to watch a man 
hit shot after shot with effortless power from 
the centre of the club into exactly the right 
place and then squander it all on the greens. I 
am sure Alliss is sensible enough to dismiss 
these days from his mind but at the same time 
to try to develop a firmer and smoother hol- 
ing out stroke. On the shorter putts the blade 
of the club was not moving through the ball, 
close to the turf, as it does in the hands of 
every great putter. 


if has become a habit and to some extent an 


CONGRATULATING 


REES (on _ left) 
LAST GREEN 


BRADSHAW ON THE 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


D. J. REES IN TROUBLE AT THE 15th IN THE P.G.A. CLOSE CHAMPIONSHIP, 
IN WHICH HE WAS DEFEATED BY HARRY BRADSHAW. He lost two strokes at 


this point, where Bradshaw drew level 


It has become almost a cliché to say that 
a good putter can putt on anything, but there 
is truth in it, as Fairbairn’s 67 proved in the 
second round. Putting is a matter of confidence 
and a sound method. The two are complemen- 
tary because when conditions are difficult, or 
the pressures of competition intense the very 
last things a man should have in his mind are 
doubts as to the mechanics of his stroke. This, 
of course, applies to every club, but particularly 
to putting, where the margin of error is so 
slight and nerves make their most insidious 
attack on the mind. 

In the years since the war Harry Brad- 
shaw has been one of the great putters of the 
world; otherwise he could never have main- 
tained the extraordinary consistency which 
cnly Rees, in these islands, has surpassed. Here 
is a man without inhibitions about his tech- 
nique and blessedly without the self-deception 
which leads many to change their methods and 
clubs so frequently. As long as I can remember 
Bradshaw has used the same conventional blade 
putter in competition, and although in recent 
seasons his holing out has not been quite as 
deadly as of old, he has not heeded the voices 
of the tempters with their mallets and the like. 
When I was at Portmarnock last year he did 
tell me of his success with one of these methods 
and I suggested that he tried it in a tournament, 
but his courage failed him. Now watching his 
superb putting at Maesdu I am sure he has no 
reason to doubt the simple, decisive stroke 
which has served him so well. 

This age of sport has not been remarkable 
for the richness of its personalities. Bradshaw 
has been a rare exception. A true son of Irish 
soil, he has the countryman’s humour, simple 
philosophy and shrewdness, and yet, unlike so 
many of his countrymen, he has nothing erratic 
or unpredictable in his temperament, little of 
light and shade in his moods. Perhaps if there 
had been he would have reached the shining 
peaks of greatness, but he would have known 
dark valleys besides. As it is, temper rarely 
mutters below the surface, invariably the round 
honest face is ready to beam and the rich voice 
to charm. Bradshaw has become a symbol of 
consistency as nature itself. 
Few golfers in history have had a rhythm as 
unwavering as his, a certain reflection of the 
man himself. His style with its three-finger 
overlapping grip and the wide loop from in to 


unchanging as 


out on the backswing has confounded the pun- 
dits for years, but marvellous proof it is that 
rhythm is the most priceless asset a golfer can 
have. His swing reminds one of some words of 
Poe, taken very much out of context, “through 
a circle that ever returneth to the selfsame 
spot.”’ On and on it goes, hole after hole, round 
after round, and year after year. 

Not often have these virtues brought their 
owner victory outside Ireland, although he 
came within a stroke of the greatest of all at 
Sandwich in 1949 when he tied with Locke for 
the Open. Since then he has won the Masters 
twice, and when Rees increased his lead to three 
strokes with five holes to play at Maesdu it 
seemed that Bradshaw would finish second once 
more. But even as we thought this the gods 
were plotting otherwise and the 15th hole 
was their instrument. Bradshaw had gained 
one stroke back with a longish putt on the hole 
before and then he pitched on to the front of 
the 15th green, as many yards short of the 
hole. Rees pitched boldly but a little wide and 
came to rest half that distance from the flag 
in a bunker which should have been ruled out 
of play the previous day. Rees had to pick 
from water and place on wet mud, and while 
he faced a terribly difficult shot Bradshaw holed 
his enormous putt clean across the green. 
Rees took three more and his lead had gone. 
Again at the 17th he was unfortunate, where 
Bradshaw for once putted very short, seven 
feet as against four by Rees. But again his 
putt rolled gently, ruthlessly into the hole, 
which then must have resembled a thimble to 
poor Rees. He missed, and when his brave 
attempt to get home in two at the last just 
failed, Bradshaw was safe. Thus an Irishman 
had won the British title. But happily 
politics do not meddle in these matters, for the 
scene would be greatly the poorer for his 
absence. 

Rees had played splendidly without the 
least sign of reaction after his tour of South 


close 


Africa but he is still on the crest of that 
imperishable October day at Lindrick. Aside 
from that though, his enthusiasm and sheer 
zest for competition are undiminished and 


should serve as a precious example to all 
colleagues. There is no fitter man of 45 in the 
country. And so Maesdu time for 
elder statesmen. I shall have something to say 
about the younger end on another occasion, 


was a the 


} 


f 
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INCE BLUNDELL HALL, LANCASHIRE—II 


THE PROPERTY OF THE INCE BLUNDELL SETTLED ESTATE, LANCASHIRE 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY : 2 - - ce . 


The bulk of the celebrated collection of Classical 
antiquities formed by Henry Blundell, chiefly 
c. 1777 and c. 1800, is contained in the “‘ Pan- 
theon” rotunda, built for them 1802-10 and 
constituting the most characteristic example in 
England of a Neo-classical dilettante’s gallery. 


thirties when, in 1761, his father made 

over to him the new house that had taken 
thirty years to build. In the previous year he 
had married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George 
Mostyn of Talacre across the Sands of Dee; and 
at the same time his income was more than 
doubled by inheriting the near-by Lostock and 
Lydiate estates after the death of the last of the 
Anderton family. (In 1802 the rent-roll of Ince 
was worth £3,260, that of Lostock £4,753, and at 
this earlier date the proportions were probably 
much the same.) Mrs. Blundell was painted by 
Gainsborough, although no beauty (Fig. 6), and 
died in 1767, after having borne two daughters 
and a son who was to be a great sorrow to his 
father. Henry never remarried, but instead 
devoted his attention and considerable fortune 


| | inict BLUNDELL was in his mid- 


1.—_THE PANTHEON GALLERY, BUILT 
TO THE EAST OF THE HOUSE, 1802-10 


to the arts, debarred as he was by his religion 
from spending it on politics or acquiring honours. 
We saw last week that about 1770 he built the 
wall round the deer park and may himself have 
designed its gateways; his fallow herd, from 
which he had a buck killed weekly in summer 
and a doe or fawn in winter, may have been 
obtained from the deer that roamed wild in 
Martin Mere before its enclosure, completed in 
1781. 

In 1772 Charles Towneley, Blundell’s bache- 
lor neighbour in Lancashire and fellow Roman 
Catholic, returned from seven years’ residence 
in Rome, bringing with him a great collection of 
Classical sculpture and antiquities. He inspired 
and assisted Blundell to build up a similar 
collection, and with that purpose they met in 
Rome in 1776-77, when, through the agency of 
Thomas Jenkins, the English banker there, the 
marbles of the Villa Mattei and Villa d’Este at 
Tivoli were being offered for sale. Others were 
obtained from the Villas Altieri and Borioni, and 
the Negroniand Copponi palaces. The catalogue 
that Blundell compiled towards the end of his 
life gives these, together with the agency of John 
Thorpe, the ci-devant Jesuit, as the sources of at 
least a dozen large statues evidently bought at 
this time. Others were Gavin Hamilton, and 
La Picola, keeper of the Capitol collection! In 
two instances the date is stated, 1776-77, which 
is also given for the purchase of several paint- 
ings, evidently in Rome. The beginning of the 
collection of sculpture that was to become his 
consuming passion can thus be confidently 
assigned to these years. 

We can also infer that it was to contain his 
Classical acquisitions that he now built, in the 
garden west of the house, the rectangular temple 
(Fig. 9) which originally had a green-house 
behind it. It has been described as previously a 
garden house adapted later to contain the over- 
flow of the sculpture, yet at this period there 
can have been little space within the mansion 
house to display all the acquisitions; and on the 
Tuscan portico of the temple is inscribed Hic 
Ver assiduum atque alienis mensibus Aestas. 
The rather awkward hexameter is to be trans- 
lated ‘Here are perpetual spring and summer in 
unexpected months.”” The text acquires a 
significant and charming sense if it implies that 
the marbles, with their associations of Medi- 
terranean sunshine, as well as the exotic plants 
in this building were intended to bring summer 
to the grey Lancashire climate. 

Blundell was probably helped with, if he 
: did not owe, the design of the temple to William 

Everard (d. 1792), a Liverpool schoolmaster who 
NTRANCE had set up as a surveyor and architect, and of 


Pn, 


2.—_IN THE PANTHEON, FROM BESIDE THE E 
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3.—“THE MOST CHARACTERISTIC EXAMPLE OF A NEO-CLASSICAL DILETTANTE’S GALLERY.” Looking across the Pantheon from 
west to east. (Right) 4—ATHENA. Probably a Ist-century copy of an Attic work of the late 5th century B.C. by a pupil of Phidias and 
closely reproducing the great lost original in the Parthenon 


whom a portrait was described in 1869 as show- 
ing him holding the elevation of “‘a garden 
building at Ince’— presumably this temple 
(quote d by H. M. Colvin, Biographical Diction- 
ary of English Architects). Everard had in 1768 
promoted the Liverpool Academy of Art, of 
which Blundell became President in 1783 and the 
Liverpool Library, and designed the Observat- 
ory (1766): clearly a Neo-classical enthusiast 
after Blundell’s own heart. 

The interior (Fig. 10) has no doubt been 
altered, since the light and rather perfunctory 
roof is later, possibly replacing one of glass. 
But in the walls are blind “Venetian windows”’, 
two of which contain entrances, and carefully 
disposed recesses, alcoves, roundels and entab- 
latures appropriate in shape and scale to the 
sculpture displayed in them—which includes 
reliefs and colossal masks besides statues and 
busts. Indeed, their skilful placing suggests that 
these pieces were acquired to fit into an existing 
scheme, implying not only that the building was 
always intended for sculpture, but that Blundell 
had the design at least in his mind when he 
acquired the sculpture in 1776-77. That appears, 
for the same reason, to have been the procedure 
adopted ten years earlier by William Weddell 
for his sculpture gallery, designed by Adam, at 
Newby Hall. However, much of the temple’s 
sculpture was undoubtedly acquired later, or 
has been relegated from the “ Pantheon”’ hall, 
which accounts for the number of pieces now 
standing on the floor. Prominent among them 
is the bust, presumably the one made in 1804 by 
George Bullock, of Liverpool, of Blundell him ' 
self, seen on the left of the photograph. But all 
the pieces placed in relationship to the walls give 
the impression of having been integral to “the 
design of the building from an early stage. 


5.—_THE VESTIBULE CONNECTING THE PANTHEON AND PICTURE GALLERY 
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6.—PORTRAITS OF MRS. BLUNDELL, BY GAINSBOROUGH, AND (right) HENRY 


BLUNDELL BY MATHER BROWN. Over the billiard-room chimney-piece 


7.—CHIMNEY-PIECE ec. 1775 (by R. Westmacott Sen.?) in the billiard-room 


A notable object for which no place was 
found under cover, although it is in a sense the 
“oldest” antiquity in the collection, is seen 
beside a clump of bushes in Fig. 11. The history 
of this seated male figure is that it was brought 
to London by the Earl of Arundel in the early 
17th century, but in course of unloading fell into 
the Thames below Arundel House and there 
remained till dredged up about 1800. Partly 
exposed at low water, it had been used as an 
anchorage and can be seen to have been drilled 
for the fixing of an iron ring. The figure is 
described by Professor Ashmole as Greek, pos- 
sibly from Asia Minor. 

There seems to be little information on the 
growth of the collection after 1777 till, about 
1800, the plunder by the French of the Vatican, 
and the sale of several large English collections, 
made a great deal of Classical sculpture avail- 
able in London. In May, 1800, the contents of 
forty-five chests of sculpture from the Vatican 
was sold at Christie’s, of which Blundell bought 
10 pieces; in June he bought 8 at Lord Cawdor’s 
sale; in April, 1801, no fewer than 22 from Lord 
Bessborough’s villa at Roehampton (designed 
by Chambers, now Manresa College) ; and 7 from 
Lord Mendip’s at Twickenham in 1802. The 
paucity at Ince of documentation is fortunately 
offset at this date by the preservation of Blun- 
dell’s almost daily letters to his son-in-law 
Thomas Stonor,* whom he enlisted as his agent, 


together with, but unbeknownst to, Towneley, 
also one John Waddilove, and on occasion the 
younger Westmacott, in some of his trans- 
actions. The letters, covering the years 1800-02, 
refer particularly to 
the Cawdor and Bess- 
borough sales, and con- 
tain the only allusions 
that have come to light 
to the building of the 
most remarkable feature 
of Ince, the reduced 
version of the Pantheon, 
to contain the flood of 
new acquisitions. They 
also show vividly how 
competitive were the 
English collectors of an- 
tiques. By this time 
Blundell seems never to 
have inspected intended 
purchases, relying on 
sketches and his friends’ 
advice. Since Towneley 
was himself a collector, 
and professional agents 
might be acting also 
for others, Stonor was a 
useful, if inexpert, ally. 
Blundell’s determined 
acquisitiveness was 


backed by apparently unlimited means; “yor 
may think me _ extravagent,” he wrot 
(April 5, 1801), “but if I lay out £1,000 i 
is no great affair to me: the money is nm 
object.”” Towneley was to bid up to £300 fo 
the Apollo, which Westmacott regarded as th 
best thing in Lord Bessborough’s collection 
he missed an “‘Ephesian Diana’’, being outbic 
by ‘“‘Soane the architect’; but got the “uniqui 
and curious Sleeping Hermaphrodite’’ for £95 
Blundell thought this would be suitably placec 
under a table; it was a bargain, because “‘Lor« 
Bessborough bought it from Adams for £200 
who had it from the sculptor Pacelli whi 
restored it (I think from the Barrioni villa).’ 
The architect Charles Tatham makes an appear 
ance as the purchaser, in the Cawdor sale, of « 
celebrated marble vase on behalf of the Duke o 
Bedford (it is still at Woburn): Blundell wantec 
it because it had originally been in the Lati 
Palace at Rome together with the statu 
of Athena (Fig. 4), the gem of the Inc 
marbles, which he had apparently alread) 
secured. 

“T shall not want furniture’, he couk 
consequently write (April 12, 1801), “for m 
new intended room—which is yet only on paper 
but I have ordered a model of it in wood, whicl 
will be of great use and prevent many alter 
ations’. But in the following month a contre 
temps recurred: Towneley wrote that, owing t 
Blundell’s instructions arriving too late, he hac 
missed buying eight green marble columns— 
which Westmacott senior had acquired for Si 
George Pocock. However, “by his accoun 
there is some juggle about it,’ and Blundell 1 
“not without hope of getting them. You mus 
know I had set my heart on having thes 
columns, and formed my Pantheon plan t 
introduce them, where they would have a goos 
effect, and my disappointment is great.’ 
Apparently his hopes were justified, for eigh 
columns (assuming they are the same ones) duh 
support the four alcoves of the Pantheo 
(Fig. 2). 

The domed rotunda was placed some 40 ft 
east of and originally detached from the early 
Georgian front of the house, and for some reasoz 
at a slight angle to its axis (Fig. 1). With it 
plain walls, lead-covered dome, and externa 
diameter of some 48 ft., it reproduces only th 
shape of the original, and has a simple tetrastyl 
Ionic portico instead of the vast Corinthiai 
prototype. Internally the resemblance is some 
what closer, owing to the similarly coffered dome 
in which likewise an eye provides the only light 
and to the presence of four large and four lesse 
alcoves, which together account for the differ 
ence between the external diameter and th 
internal, 36 ft. The thickness of the walling i 
alluded to in a letter of 1802 (no month), b 
which time a start had evidently been mad 
with building: ““‘my new room goes on slowly 
only yet in foundations which bury a deal o 


material, being 6} ft. wide.” That is the las 


*Stonor Letters and Papers at Stonor Park; for permission t 
examine these, and for other helpful co-operation, I am indebte 
to the Hon. Mrs. Stonor. 


8.—AT THE FOOT OF.THE STAIRCASE 
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reference made in the Stonor letters to the 
building, which local tradition states was not 
complete till 1810; but the fact of Blundell’s 
having in 1803 compiled a numbered catalogue 
of his collection, including his recent acquisi- 
tions, suggests that the marbles were already 
displayed somewhere at Ince by then. The 
production of a fuller illustrated version in 1809, 
however, may confirm the latter date as that of 
the final arrangement. 

The identity of the architect is not recor- 
ded. Blundell’s references, quoted above, being 
all in the first person singular, might imply that 
he was his own designer—as he seems to have 
been thirty years earlier for the park entrances 
and, to some extent possibly, for the garden 
temple. Mr. H. M. Colvin has examined the 
Ince Blundell papers deposited in the County 
Record Office at Preston, with similarly negative 
results, except (as he has kindly communicated 
to me) for an undated memorandum by John 
Hope, an obscure architect of Liverpool (fl. 1766 
-1814), on the price of stonework, and for a 
measurement of the masonry of the west side of 
the portico, dated August 23, 1802, and endors- 
ed “Mr. Hope’s measurement of John Barber’s 
work.’ The wooden model mentioned, which 
might have been informative, has disappeared. 
Hope evidently acted as surveyor; and he, or 
someone better known, may have been the — eee 
Se ee ee ty, WHO cameron the scene 9.—THE GARDEN TEMPLE. ARCHITECT, W. EVERARD e. 1775 
later, is a possibility, but he only set up practice 
of his own in 1801 and in London). Moreover, : : : 
when the detailed handling of the interior is 
examined, much of it, as in the earlier temple, is 
somewhat meagre and unconvincing, for exam- 
ple the thin section of the alcove architraves, and 
the curious fluted “‘triglyphs”’ in the frieze. The 
most effective part is the dome, its ribs con- 
sisting in immensely elongated fasces with the 
axe-heads protruding below: a fanciful but 
questionable conceit. 

Nevertheless the whole, with its jostling 
crowd of sculpture, as closely piled as in Zoffany’s 
well-known picture of Charles Towneley’s 
museum in Queen Anne’s Gate, is highly im- 
pressive: the most intact and characteristic, as 
well as the most numerous, example surviving 
in Britain of a Neo-classical dilettante’s gallery, 
indeed a complete plastic representation of the 
meaning of Neo-classicism. The original colour- 
ing survives in the yellow painted walls, marble 
pilasters, skirting and frieze, the green columns, 
blue coffers in the partly gilded dome, and 
darker green marbled background to the various 
alcoves. The five marble-topped tables that 
appear in the illustrations were given to Blun- 
dell by the Pope in exchange for a Classical 
relief that he had purchased for 20 guineas but 
for which an export permit was withheld; later 
the relief was among the Vatican marbles sent 
by the French to London, where he acquired it 
for 200 guineas (a fair price, since he had then 
the tables too!). 
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10.—IN THE GARDEN TEMPLE. ON THE LEFT 
THE BUST OF HENRY BLUNDELL 


One of these stands in the little domed octagonal 
vestibule (Fig. 5) which now connects the north-west seg- 
ment of the Pantheon with the house. This may be the 
“entrance hall” for which J. M. Gandy supplied a design 
in 1832, although the rooms with which it connects were 
not added till 1847-50; however, there was previously a 
low corridor to the service wing to which it may have led. 
At the latter date the Pantheon itself became the main 
entrance hall. 

Quite-a lot of the collection of sculpture is disposed 
on and below the staircase (Fig. 8). This is on the axis 
of the original entrance hall (now the library) and is lit by 
a Venetian window in the north side of the house; it 
appears not to have been affected by the 19th-century 
alterations. In the present billiard-room, which adjoins 
the library eastwards, a particularly fine chimney-piece 
of c. 1775 (Fig. 7) shows that Henry Blundell was also a 
patron of contemporary British sculpture. The exquisite 
figures in the frieze, taken with the evidence of Blundell’s 
later contacts with him, suggest it may be thé work of 
Richard Westmacott the elder. Above it Fig. 6) hangs 
Gainsborough’s portrait of Mrs. Blundell; and that of 
Blundell himself by Mather Brown, introducing his 
Pantheon in the background, is seen to the right. 

In the concluding article will be described Henry 
Blundell’s no less remarkable collection of paintings. j 


11.—AN-“ARUNDEL MARBLE” SEATED NEAR THE GARDEN TEMPLE © To be concluded 
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a cocoa estate in the back blocks of Trinidad 

that I first heard of a mysterious bird called 
the Diablotin or Little Devil. As he was a man 
whose tales lost nothing in the telling, when he 
described what seemed to me a wholly improb- 
able creature, a large hawk-like bird that dwelt 
in the deepest and darkest of caverns and fed, 
not on flesh as its bill would suggest, but on 
various kinds of fruit, I felt quite sure the thing 
could only be a figment of his imagination. But 
I was wrong: inaccurate and fanciful though 
his account had been, it was in fact no stranger 
than, if as strange as, the truth. 

The bird proved to be the Guacharo, known 
to science as Steatornis caripensis, a species of 
such extraordinary habits and of so singular an 
appearance that even the manager’s vivid 
imagination had failed to exaggerate its pecu- 
liarities : indeed, so unlike is the Guacharo to any 
other living bird that systematists have been 
obliged to create a monotypic family solely for 
its reception. 

Discovered in Venezuela by the famous 
German traveller von Humboldt more than a 
century and a half ago, the Oilbird, as it is 
sometimes called, has since been recorded from 
half a dozen different countries, including the 
island of Trinidad. Despite this fairly extensive 
range the Guacharo—a rusty-brown bird about 
the size of a Peregrine Falcon—may be con- 
sidered a comparatively rare species. This is 
because its distribution is everywhere greatly 
circumscribed by its peculiar ecological needs. 
Being a confirmed troglodyte, and essentially 
nocturnal in its habits, the bird must have 
a suitable cavern in which to breed and spend 
the daylight hours. As such are to be found only 
in certain geological formations, they are 
naturally very few and far between and I doubt 
if there are in all more than about a hundred 
occupied Guacharo caves in existence. Even if 
some of these admittedly contain a large number 
of individuals, the entire world population of 
the species must, relatively speaking, be very 
small. 

Among birds the Guacharo is unique in 
being the only species possessing faculties that 
enable it to locate and distinguish objects in 
total darkness. These faculties are two in 


ie was while staying with the manager of 


2.—THE MOUTH OF THE CAVERN, WITH THE OROPOUCHE RIVER FLOWING THROUGH IT 
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BIRD OF ETERNAL DARKNESS 


By COLLINGWOOD INGRAM 
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1._THE APPROACH TO THE OROPOUCHE CAVERN IN THE NORTHERN RANGE 

OF TRINIDAD OCCUPIED BY A COLONY OF GUACHAROS. The Guacharo, which is 

about as large as a peregrine, lives its whole life in darkness, spending the day in the caves where 
it nests and coming out to feed only at night 


number, one auditory and the other tactile. 
The former is apparently similar to that found 
in many bats, being a simplified form of radar 
called echo-location. When moving about in the 
deep gloom, or complete darkness, of its sub- 
terranean retreat the Guacharo may be heard 
emitting a continuous flow of clicking sounds: 
it is the echoes of these sounds reverberating in 
the still air of the cavern that tell the bird where 


its walls and rocky projections are situated. 
But to locate and recognise a small object 
at quite close quarters, as, for instance, the 
exact position of its eggs or young, echo- 
location can obviously be of no service to the 
bird. For this purpose the Guacharo is obliged 
to employ another, very different, sense—that 
of touch. To enable it to use this sense nature 
has endowed the bird with a number of stiff, 
gradually attenuated, bristles of 
various lengths. Most of these 
point directly forward from the 
base of the upper mandible, a 
few of them protruding to as far as 
three-quarters of an inch beyond 
its tip. There are also a few 
shorter bristles to be found on the 
bird’s chin, all of which likewise 
point forwards (Fig. 5). 

The first Guacharo cave I 
visited in Trinidad was situated at 
the base of a sea cliff facing the 
open Atlantic. As its mouth was 
blocked by two or three large 
boulders it could not be entered by 
boat, and I had to doff my clothes, 
enter the water and swim the 
last few yards. How well I 
remember that incident! Passing 
from the hot glare of a tropical 
sun into the chilly darkness of a 
totally unknown grotto was not 
only a thrilling, but a weird experi- 
ence—an experience rendered all 
the more eerie by the fiendish cries 
with which my entry was greeted. 
These ear-splitting sounds came 
from a number of Guacharos, 
which, alarmed by my presence, 
had taken wing and were now fly- 
ing restlessly to and fro under the 
high domed ceiling of the cavern. 

When my eyes had become 
more or less accustomed to the 
gloom I could just make out 
a group of massive bracket-shaped 
structures that were huddled to- 
gether on a ledge about twenty 
feet above my head. These could 


only be some of the mud-built nests of the birds. 
Much as I would have liked to examine them at 
close quarters, that was altogether beyond my 
power, for the sides of the cave were far too 
precipitous for me to climb. 

A few weeks later I visited another 
Guacharo-haunted cavern. -This was very 
differently situated, being not on the coast, but 
many miles inland and in a densely wooded 
part of the Northern Range, some 2,000 ft. 
above sea-level. Fifty years ago the return 
journey to that cave from Port-of-Spain had 
entailed staying a night somewhere in its 
vicinity. Now the expedition can be easily 
accomplished in a single day, for in the so-called 
dry season it is possible to motor to within three 
or four miles of the place. That was how, in 
company with several friends, I re-visited the 
Oropouche Cave last year. 

Leaving our cars parked by the La Gees 
we took a path that led straight into the heart 
of the forest. From then onwards the journey 
was, for me, one of unending interest, for not 
only was the mountain scenery superb but the 


ad 


tropical rain forest through which we were 
passing seemed to be everywhere teeming with 
bird-life, varying in shape and size from bulky 
Amazon Parrots to the tiniest Humming 
Birds. 

While in Trinidad in 1912 I did a certain 
amount of collecting for the British Museum and 
in the process I naturally learnt to recognise the 
voices of most of the commoner native species. 
On my return after an absence of nearly half a 
century, it was hardly surprising that I found 
that my recollection of these had become some- 
what dim. Thus, even when a bird’s call or 
note sounded vaguely familiar, I generally 
found that it had entirely lost its former magic 
of conjuring in my mind’s eye a vision of the 
bird itself. But though I often had to appeal 
to one of my friends to identify a particu- 
lar call, there were some I remembered well 
enough. 

For instance, there had been no need to 
ask the name of the bird that uttered that 
curious metallic grunt, that short sharp clang, 
which some writers have poetically, but not very 
accurately, likened to the sound of a black- 
smith’s hammer striking on an anvil. It could, 
of course, be only the Trinidad Bell-bird, a 
species apparently still a common denizen of 
these primaval forests. Nor did I require any 
prompting when I heard again, issuing from 
a deep valley bottom, the ringing notes of the 
Pileated Tinamou, that sweet-toned ascending 
trill which surely must be counted among the 
most exciting of all tropical bird calls. Once 
heard, the weird beauty of that peal of silvery 
notes will never be forgotten: like the Cur- 
lew’s call it is a sound implicit of untamed 
nature, a sound eloquent of wild and unspoilt 
places. 

Our path, or trace as it is locally called, 
having attained a height of over 2,000 ft., there- 
after for a distance of several miles followed 
a contour line of much the same altitude. This 
it did by traversing the steep mountain sides, 
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by rounding the 
heads of valleys, and 
by crossing over 
first one and _ then 
another knife-edged 
ridge. As in many 
places it was hardly 
more than a narrow 
ledge carved out of a 
precipitous slope, we 
were often given the 
chance to look down 
upon a vast expanse 
of forest. Viewed from 
these heights, the for- 
est had the appear- 
ance of an almost un- 
broken sea of tree- 
tops gradually falling 
away in undulating 
folds until lost to sight 
in the tenuous heat 
haze which hung like 
a thin blue veil over 


3.—A 


the 
plain. 

Towards the end 
of our trek the path 
abandoned its lofty 
course and descended 
into the trough of a 
valley, where for a 
while it followed the 
meanderings of the 
Oropouche river, now 
not much wider than 
a fair-sized Scottish 
burn. Then, quite sud- 
denly, our way was 
barred by the sheer 
face of a mountain 
side, its features hid- 
den behind a tangled 
mass of foliage (Fig. 
1). Surprisingly, out of 
what seemed to be the very centre of this wall of 
vegetation, there emerged the clear waters of 
the Oropouche. Only on our rounding the next 
corner was the mystery of its source revealed: 
we then saw that it was flowing, an already 
fully formed stream, out of the mouth of a great 
cavern—the cavern which proved to be the 
Guacharo’s cave we had come to explore 
(Fig. 2). 

Save for a few pools, the water was nowhere 
more than a foot or two deep and we therefore 
had no difficulty, aided by our torches, in finding 
a way into the first dark chamber. As the 
frightened birds gathered 
together and fluttered in a 
confused flock high over 
our heads we could dis- 
tinctly hear them _ utter- 
ing their little clicking 
sounds, which, as I have 
said, they use for echo- 
location. Occasionally, how- 
ever, one would give vent to 
a loud raucous screech, that 
horrible half angry, half 
fearful cry which was un- 
doubtedly the cause of their 
being called Diablotin by 
the French Creoles. 

As we advanced most, 
though by no means all, of 
the birds retreated in front 
of us and disappeared into a 
second, or possibly even a 
a third, chamber, but as there seemed to be no 
point in pursuing them, especially as our time 
was getting short, none of us troubled to go 
beyond the confines of the first chamber, which 
in itself extended below ground for a distance of 
something like sixty or seventy yards. One 
thing was made certain: scared though they 
were, nothing could induce the Guacharos to 
quit the darkness of their home. Even when one 
of my companions shot a specimen for his 


distant coastal 


touch. 
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FLASHLIGHT 
GUACHARO ON ITS NEST. 


The nests are built on ledges projecting from the walls of caves 
Ses pro) s 


5.—THE BRISTLES ON A 
GUACHARO’S BEAK. These 
enable it to locate and recognise 
small objects at close quarters by 
on echo-location 
to find its way about 


It relies 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF AN ADULT 


(Left) 4 _NESTLING GUACHAROS. 


collection and the cavern had reverberated with 
the gun’s report, they continued to circle 
overhead. 

Lying near the entrance of the cave, 
I noticed several stout bamboo stems in which 
on one side a number of large stirrup-shaped 
slots had been cut. Their presence there at 
first puzzled me, and it was only when I remem- 
bered that young Guacharos are annually har- 
vested by the natives of many countries, 
including, presumably, those of Trinidad, that 
I realised what they must have been used for. 
Obviously those discarded bamboo stems had 
once served as improvised ladders to reach nests 
which without them would have been inacces- 
sible. The wretched nestlings are apparently 
collected every year in large numbers, about 
midsummer, in order that their coating of fat 
may be converted into a kind of oil which 
I understand is used either for cooking or as 
a luminant. 

On many of the rocks immediately below 
the ledges occupied by the birds there was 
a thick deposit of a brown peat-like substance. 
This was clearly an accumulation of the 
undigested parts of the fruits that had been first 
swallowed, and then disgorged, by the 
Guacharos over a period of years. This deposit 
contained quantities of the large oblong seeds 
of the so-called Royal Palm. Exactly how the 
bird obtains this food is something of a mystery. 
Owing to the peculiar formation of its feet it is 
extremely doubtful if it can perch on any branch 
or other rounded object. Does it, then, gather 
its fruit while on the wing? 
This is not only likely, but 
almost certainly the case, 
with the berries ofa tree (Nec- 
tandvas) which are borne on 
twig-tips far too small to 
support a bird of the Gauch- 
aro’s weight. It is, in fact, 
even conceivable that after 
emerging from its cave the 
bird spends the whole of the 
night in the air: the large 
size of its powerful wings 
suggests that this is not 
improbable. 

It had been delightfully . 
sunny all the morning but 
soon after we had started on 
our return journey clouds 
rolled up and a_ tropical 
downpour occurred, For a 
whole hour the heavens emptied their watery 
contents on our heads, but it had needed 
only a matter of minutes to drench us to the 
skin and to turn every mountain track into a 
muddy torrent. And then it stopped almost as 
suddenly as it began. The sun came out: the 
forest once more rang with the Bell-bird’s tocsin 
and from the rain-soaked earth there rose a 
pleasant pungent smell of ferns and moss and 
other growing things. 
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PIONEER OF ENGLISH CARPET-MAKING 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


highest people in the land trod upon 

carpets. The less exalted covered their 
floors of wood or stone with flatly woven fabric 
rugs or plaited rush matting, or else strewed 
them with loose rushes made fragrant with 
scented flowers and herbs. Artisans made do 
with straw, dried leaves or sand. Even as late as 
1751 Chambers’ Cyclopaedia defined a carpet as 
“a sort of covering to be spread on a table, 
trunk, estrade, or even a passage or floor.’’ Yet 
five years later, in 1756, carpets measuring 
16 by 12 feet, sturdy, damp-resisting, in a linen 
weave tufted with soft, warm worsted, were 
being. manufactured and sold for £15 each in a 
little town in the West Country, an area already 
long renowned for its wonderful serge fabrics. 

The story of carpet-making in England is 
no One-man adventure, throughout the long era 
of developments in which Britain unquestion- 
ably led Europe. But one man who made 
beautiful carpets available to the middle-class 
home and who helped fundamentally to change 
the whole mode of living for countless families 
was a thoughtful, painstaking master-weaver, 
Thomas Whitty (1713-1792), of Axminster in 
Devon. This man lived to experience renown 
as founder of the Axminster carpet industry, to 
welcome the King and Queen of England in his 
workshops, and to design and weave for the 
Prince of Wales what proved to be the largest 
one-piece carpet ever made in this country, now 
in the possession of H.M. the Queen. 

England’s carpet industry was established 
in the early 18th century when master weavers 
first brought together under their personal 
control groups of looms for weaving narrow 
strips of loop-piled fabrics. The first loom to 
make carpets resembling the Brussels weave 
was installed in 1740, and shortly afterwards 
English craftsmen added the richness of a cut 
instead of a looped pile. Lovely pile carpets 
were thereupon made at Wilton, Kidderminster 
and Exeter, and in London at Moorfields and 
Fulham. These were essentially luxury crea- 
tions, subject to very definite limitations. The 


[os more than 200 years ago only the 


1.—SILHOUETTE PORTRAIT OF 

THOMAS WHITTY (1713-1792), THE 

INVENTOR OF THE AXMINSTER 

CARPET. Whitty made his first carpet in 

1755; previously English craftsmen had found 

it impracticable to weave carpet strips 
wider than 27 ins. 


method of introducing the pattern severely 
restricted the colour range and made it im- 
practicable to weave the carpet strips wider 
than 27 inches. 

Wide, seamless carpets from Asia Minor 
were being sold by house furnishers, and 
intrigued the weaver Thomas Whitty during a 
visit to London in 1754, when he stayed with 
his friend William Freke, ironmonger and 
importer of Turkey carpets. Here he had the 
opportunity of examining at his leisure a seam- 
less carpet measuring 36 by 24 feet. Although 
expert in figure weaving he could not conceive 
how such a carpet could be made in one piece. 


.Soon after this I went to London... 


How he achieved success was recorded by 
Whitty in a 2,500-word manuscript written 
during his retirement and entitled The Origin 
and Progress of the Axminster Carpet 
Manufactory, with the date- 1790. I was for- 
tunate in having access to this document while 
preparing this article. 

Several months after his London visit 
Whitty awoke one morning convinced that his 
problem could be solved. “After this,’ he 
wrote, “my mind was almost continually 
employed about it and my spare time in making 
some little trials in one of my broad looms, not 
then having any thoughts of their being made in 
an upright loom. At length on the 25th of 
April 1755 (being our fair day while our weavers 
were at holiday) I made in one of my looms a 
small piece of carpeting 7 or 8 in. sqr. resembling 
as near as possibly I could the Turkey Carpets. 
where I 
saw an advertisement from Mr. Parisot who 
carried on a manufacture of carpets at Fulham. 
These carpets, though deemed to be handsome, 
were sold at such an exhorbitant price that few 
cared to buy them.” Eventually Whitty “went 
to Fulham to breakfast, and putting up at an 
inn I ordered a pot of coffee. I had not been 
there long before two men came in to drink a pot 
together and fell into some discourse about the 
carpet manufactory which gave me the oppor- 
tunity of enquiring about it. When one of the 
men told me he had a son apprenticed to Mr. 
Parisot, I asked if strangers were admitted to 
see the work.’”’ Whitty was given permission 
to view the factory and “‘accordingly I obtained 
a view of everything I wanted by which every 
remaining difficulty was removed from my mind, 
and I was thoroughly satisfied that I could go 
on with the manufacture. 

‘“‘When I came home I immediately began 
to prepare a loom and materials for making a 
carpet and on Midsummer Day 1755 (a memor- 
able day for my family) I began the first carpet I 
ever made, taking my children with their Aunt 
(Betty Harvey) to overlook and assist them for 
my first workers.” Among the many who 


2.—THOMAS WHITTY’S ORIGINAL PATTERN FOR THE DRAGON DESIGN USED IN MAKING SEAMLESS HAND-KNOTTED 
AXMINSTER CARPETS 


3. HAND-KNOTTED WOOLLEN PILE CARPET MADE BY WHITTY AT AXMINSTER ABOUT 
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1790. . 26 by 16 ft. 


ordered carpets from Thomas Whitty’s first 
pattern was a Mr. Cook, of Stape, near Bea- 
minster. This carpet was shown to Lady Shaftes- 
bury, who requested “‘Mr. Cook to spare her that 
Carpet as she imagined it to be the first that had 
been made, saying that she wished to have the 
first Carpet of the Manufactory although she 
might expect to have a much handsomer one 
when it came to greater maturity.’’ Lord and 
Lady Shaftesbury were so well pleased with 
that carpet “‘that they and their family have 
since been some of our best customers.’’ These 
early Axminsters sold for one-third the cost of 
any pile carpet of comparable size; costs were 
still further lowered by using a coarser warp, 
reducing the number of knots, and employing as 
knotters girls between the ages of 10 and 17 at 
one-sixth the rate of men. 

Whitty’s process required a taller, wider 
loom than had been used formerly in England. 
Three or four girls were employed simultane- 
ously on a single carpet, each knotting at the 
same speed from right to left until she joined up 
with her colleague on the left. A strong linen 
Warp was used and two-inch tufts of stout 
worsted yarn of various colours were knotted 
around every separate thread of warp as on 
early English Turkey-work carpets, the colours 
being selected to conform with a paper pattern 
attached to the loom. When a row of tufts had 
been knotted from edge to edge two or three 
linen weft threads were woven in and the whole 
was beaten tightly into position with a comb. 
The carpet was then finished by methods 
resembling those used in early Stuart days. 

The Society of Arts envisaged in the craft 
the potentialities for a great national industry, 
and in 1756 offered a prize for seamless carpets 
made by this method. The prize of £50 was 
equally divided between Whitty and Thomas 
Moore, of London, Whitty’s being the finest 
carpet for its price. This enabled him to write 
that “during the ensuing year I had orders for 
as many carpets as I could procure hands to 
make.’’ Again in 1757 he won the Society of 
Arts award and also the third and final com- 
petition in 1759. ‘‘These repeated successes so 
advanced the reputation of my carpets that I 
had a constant and almost uninterrupted 
demand for many years which has continued 
with but little variation until this day. Thus I 
have endeavoured to recollect the warp of 
Providence by which I have been led in un- 
known paths through the wilderness.”’ 


So celebrated became Axminster carpets 
that other manufacturers thereupon copied 
Whitty’s method. Pile carpets were still the 
privilege of the well-to-do; the less monied 
bought coarse-textured moquettes of simple 
pattern. 

The peak of elegance at this period was to 
have the carpet matching the design on the 
fashionable plaster-relief ceiling. In 1778 
Chippendale, Haig and Co. advised Sir Edward 
Knatchbull to order an Axminster carpet to 
match the ceiling design of his drawing-room. 
Squares, ovals, polygons and _ cartouches 
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appeared in Axminster carpets, 
the plain Oriental motifs 
being unsuited to this form of 
decoration. Whitty introduced 
naturalistic ornaments appearing 
to stand out from the flat, such as 
acanthus leaves, tendrils, broad 
garlands, rounded sea-shells, lon 


masks, horns of plenty and 
trophies. 
The highlight of Whitty’s 


career came in 1789 as he escorted 
George III and Queen Charlotte 
along richly carpeted avenues to 
his factory, the workshops also 
being carpeted and hung with out- 
standing examples. He window- 
dressed the looms with 20 young 
women “all neatly dressed in clean 
white gowns, aprons and handker- 
chiefs, and purple ribbons around 
their waists.”’ 

Manual methods were unable 
to cope with the increasing demand 
for Axminster and other pile car- 
pets after 1815 and new methods 
were brought into use. The Jac- 
quard loom, operated by one man 
and a draw-boy, was introduced 
to the carpet industry in 1825. 
This machine automatically wove 
patterns in more intricate designs 
and vastly increased speed of pro- 


duction. On the heels of this 
development came Joseph Bow- 
yer’s shearing machine with a 


revolving spiral blade which gave 
to the pile a more perfect sur- 
face than had been possible with 
hand shears. 

The Axminster Carpet Manu- 
factory could not stand up to such competition, 
and in 1835 ceased operations, but both the name 
and the manufacturing methods have continued 
to this day. Despite mechanisation many carpets 
are still being hand-knotted on the vertical loom, 
much as envisaged by Whitty in 1755. Even 
to-day these seamless pile carpets compete in 
excellence and fineness of pile structure, in 
decoration and richness of colour tones, with 
the finest loom work imported from the Levant. 

Illustrations: 1 and 2, Collection of Sir 
Reginald Whitty; 3 and 4, Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


4,—EARLY-19th-CENTURY 


HAND-KNOTTED 
WOOLLEN PILE, WITH DARK BLUE-GREEN GROUND 


AXMINSTER CARPET OF THICK 
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MAXIMS FOR MARBLE - 


HE Biblical and allegorical 
motto is as characteristic of 
the late 16th and 17th cen- 
turies as the rebus or word picture is 
of the later Middle Ages. Each era 
has its own idiom. Church monu- 
ments of the 17th century form a 
rich treasury of quaint and some- 
times fulsome verse. Each in its oval 
or triangular cartouche, these mot- 
toes evidently made a deep impres- 
sion on the reader of the age. The 
most common of them allude to the 
brevity of life’s span, with the 
hour-glass and skull as inevitable 
symbols. 

Although this form of art is so 
frequently encountered, it is seldom 
that the authors are either known or 
considered. Mostly, they were vil- 
lage craftsmen who rarely signed 
their work or left any memorial 
other than their finished carvings. 

I regarded my good fortune as 
rare, therefore, when I recently came 
across such a craftsman’s doodlings. 
His name was John Abbott and he 
lived in the West Country. Drawn 
roughly in pencil and inked in after- 
wards, his designs, naive and yet 
ingenious, are a commentary on life 
as seen through 17th-century eyes. 
The accompanying rhyming lines, 
with their many crossings-out, are 
proof that he invented them himself 
and did not merely copy from other 
gravestones he had seen. Fine 
examples of his finished work abound 
in north Devon, particularly at 
Bideford. 

One of them is the wall monu- 
ment in Bideford parish church to 

John Strange, merchant and 
four times Mayor of the town, who 
died of the plague in 1646, caught 
while tending the sick. This monu- 
ment abounds in allegory (Fig. 1). 
From the fact that it features four 
designs like those sketched in John 
Abbott's notebook it is likely that 
the monument was made by him. 
There are the hand holding the sword 
and scales of justice, the coiled 
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1.— MONUMENT IN BIDEFORD PARISH CHURCH, NORTH 
DEVON, TO JOHN STRANGE, MERCHANT AND MAYOR, 
WHO DIED IN 1646. This elaborate monument was almost 
certainly the work of John Abbott, who wrote his own rhyming 
couplets for tombs. ‘‘ His designs, naive and yet ingenious, are a 
commentary on life as seen through 17th-century eyes” 
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By CECIL FRENCH 


serpent, the mirror, the skull an 
crossbones. 

John Strange was a worth 
pillar of his age, loved and respecte 
by many in north Deyon an 
beyond the seas. In the words of hi 
epitaph “he left unto the world th 
pretious odour of a good name, an 
the choyce example of a sweet cor 
versation.’’ His posthumous destinz 
tion is’signified by the two anagram 
of his name, “Gains Throne” an 
“Art Gonfe] shine.”’ 

John Abbott was especiall 
fond of sketching the female figu1 
in déshabillé; in fact, nine out 
nineteen of his drawings include 
curiously shapeless female forn 
Surprisingly, she fits into each of th 
three categories which comprise th 
little set of sketches: on thre 
occasions she is even wielding a spad 
a symbol of honest work. At th 
time it was taken for granted thé 


“the housewife tended the garden. 


Let us hope that the 17t 
century housewife, her back breal 
ing with the task of digging th 
garden, was duly gratified with suc 
maxims as these: 

If thou thy Dutis truely doe 

Of thy vewarde be hopeful too 

(Fig. 2.) 


Our days until our life hath en 
In laburs and in hopes we 
spend. (Fig. 3.) 


By labour vertue may be Gaind 
By vertue Glorie is attind. 


Where Labur 
imploid 
Deserved Glory is inioyd. (Fig. 4 
In the second category, tl 
theme is feminine fickleness, equate 
to life itself. In these examples tt 
wheel of fortune and the sickle, lil 
the more common hour-glass ar 
skull, bring home to us by ho 
slender a thread life was sustains 
in those uncertain days. Thus: 
Uncertaine fortunes bee 
And as the moone so change 
Shee. (Fig. 5.) 


wisely is [Uv 


2, 3, and 4.—SKETCHES AND COUPLETS FOR TOMBS FROM THE SKETCHBOOK OF JOHN ABBOTT 


Jur dame, standing on a winged orb, is depicted 
1olding in one hand a crescent moon, and 
loating drapery in the other. 
| Acasions past ave sought in vaine 

But oft they wheele about againe. 
in the picture accompanying this motto, her 
veight seems to have put the wheel of fortune 
mut of true. 

Then, finally, in the third and last category, 
here is the after-life, of which the eagle is 
symbolical. Consider the maxim: 
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at a. Wy Sole sid wordy 
fos Gach ful fe nok my ~ 
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Take wing my Sole and mo{ulnt up higher 

ffor Earth fulfills not my disier. (Fig. 6.) 
Without the relevant drawing, it would be 
impossible to visualise the noble bird encum- 
bered by such an ungainly load. Never has 
eagle, for all its strength, borne heavenwards 
such a burden. 

He neede not feave what spight can doe 

whome vertue frainds and fortune too. 
In this example (Fig. 7) we miss the usual damsel. 
The eagle, on its winged orb and pedestal, is 


5, 6 and 7.—SKETCHES SIGNIFYING THE FICKLENESS OF FORTUNE, THE AFTER-LIFE AND THE LIFE OF VIRTUE 


_ 


s es 
54 oO not FORE what. 
. ‘dé porctur feaniy and Mer be) 


proudly indifferent to the two “‘spightful’’ 
looking snakes on either side. 

These three categories of mottoes epitomise 
the pattern of life in any age. Fickle fortune is 
eventually overcome by virtue. Our maiden 
has found her wings, and, clarion in hand, pro- 
claims that “‘by studiousnesse in vertue’s wayes, 
men gaine an universall praise.’’ 

The maxims end with two hands clasped 
over the horn of plenty. “The safest riches hee 
shall gaine, who allayes faithfull doth remaine.”’ 


TWO NEW BIRD PAINTERS 


LONG-EARED OWL, BY BASIL EDE, AND HIGH NOON—-AVOCETS COMING IN TO REST, BY IAN HOUSTON 


HE achievement of Basil Ede and Ian 

Houston, two young bird painters 
| examples of whose work are on view at 
Rowland Ward’s galleries in Piccadilly until 
May 3, is one of promise, rather than fulfilment. 
Mr. Ede, who paints mostly in water-colours, 
ind specialises in the portrayal of individual 


: 


birds, is a traditionalist, whose debt to Thorburn 
is clear, notably in his studies of peregrine 
falcons. In his Long-eared Owl, however, 
he shows signs of developing a pleasingly 
distinctive style. Mr. Houston, who specialises 
in oils (though the study of avocets reproduced 
on this page is in water-colours), is more of an 


experimenter. He is at his best painting birds 
in a landscape, and some of his studies of wild- 
fowl, especially one of pinkfeet under a gather- 
ing storm, show a promisingly bold treatment. 
Each of these markedly different painters has 
something to learn from the other, the one in 
individuality, the other in attention to form. 
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THE MORRIS OXFORD SERIES III 


INCE its introduction the Morris Oxford 
S has typified the sound medium-sized car so 
well liked by a large section of the British 
motoring public. It has never been notable for 
its performance, but rather for its low-speed 
power and tractability in the hands of the aver- 
age owner, whose demands are usually limited to 
day-to-day reliability and roomy comfort. The 
latest. version which I have just tested, the 
Series III, retains the characteristics with which 
the name is associated. 

The power of the four-cylinder overhead 
valve engine has been increased by raising the 
compression ratio to 8.3 : 1, and the power at low 
speeds is sufficient to allow the car to be acceler- 
ated smoothly in top gear from as low a speed as 
10 m.p.h. The maximum power developed is 
55 brake horse power at 4,400 r.p.m. A full-flow 
oil filter, with a renewable element, is incorpor- 
ated in the lubrication system. The engine com- 
ponents are reasonably accessible. The carburet- 
tor is fitted with an oil-bath type of air cleaner. 
A cable connects the accelerator to the throttle; 
this works smoothly but needs more lubrication 
than the normal system. The cooling is thermo- 
statically controlled, which assists in rapid 
warming up from cold. 

The car is of integral construction, with no 


THE MORRIS OXFORD SERIES III. 


separate chassis frame. The four-door saloon 
body shell incorporates also the bulkhead, frame 
members and wing valances. The front suspen- 
sion is independent by means of torsion bars, 
and the rear suspension is by semi-elliptic leaf 
springs. The suspension all round is assisted by 
hydraulic dampers, those at the front being of 
telescopic type. In addition, an anti-roll bar is 
fitted to the rear suspension. The steering is of 
rack and pinion type, and the four-wheel brakes 
are Lockheed hydraulic. Single jacking points 
are provided at each side of the car, which allow 
one side to be jacked up at a time. The manufac- 
turers have wisely fitted a conventional hand- 
brake lever, to theright of the driver’s seat, where 
it can be easily reached and gives great leverage, 
without interfering with the driver’s entry. 

All doors open more widely than do those 
on many other cars, the front two particularly, 
with the result that entry is easy. The pedal con- 
trols are set further to the left than is normal and 
the steering box is also set to the left to clear the 
front wheel arches. The steering wheel is thus 
set at a slant. with its right-hand side much 
further from the driver than its left-hand side, 
which is irritating, as it forces the driver to 
move his arms differently on left- and right-hand 
corners. Folding arm rests are fitted to front and 
rear seats, and the bolster effect along the lead- 
ing edges of the seats helps to give some extra 
support for the thighs. The squab of the front 
seat is rather shapeless, and as a result the driver 
lacks lateral support. The driving position is not 
perfect: the combination of a low seat with a 
high steering wheel creates awkwardness, and 
this is increased slightly by the long travel of the 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


brake and clutch pedals. Vision to the rear is 
not as good as it might be, owing to the relative 
heights of the mirror and the rear window. For- 
ward vision is good, except in wet weather 
and especially at night, when three areas of the 
windscreen are unwiped. 

The luggage boot opens widely, and the 
space in the boot is increased by a useful shelf 
above the fuel tank, which is fitted vertically 
behind the rear seat squab. A heating and de- 
misting unit is included in the standard specifica- 
tion. Airis picked up from a point near the left- 
hand headlamp, with the result that fumes 
from lorries:and buses may be inhaled when 
one is driving in heavy traffic. I was pleased to 


‘ notice that only the driver’s door is locked with 


the ignition key, the other three doors being 


locked by a simple movement of the inside, 


handle; this is unusual on modern cars. Cubby- 
holes are provided at each end of the fascia, but 
they are not lockable and the lids are not fitted 
with supporting arms, so that they cannot be 
used for resting things on. The instruments are 
black faced with white figures, and their lighting 
is rheostatically controlled. For those motorists 
interested in doing periodic maintenance them- 


It has a roomy interior 


selves the Morris Oxford is ketter than many 
other cars: there are only nine points requiring 


attention with the grease gun at intervals of as 


much. as 1,000 miles. 

Among the improvements made to the 
Series III that to the gear-changing mechanism 
was apparent in the first few minutes of driving 
the car. The movement of the lever is much 
shorter than on the Series II, and the lever feels 
more definite in its movements. Only a light 
spring is used to prevent reverse gear being en- 
gaged, and on a few occasions when changing 
quickly down to second I nearly engaged reverse 
in error. As I took the car over in the West End 
it was possible to appreciate almost at once the 
benefits of low-speed power because of the good 
acceleration obtained when driving in heavy 
traffic. 

When one is considering the car’s perform- 
ance and fuel consumption, it has to be remem- 
bered that the bodywork is very large and roomy 
for an engine of only 14 litres capacity; in addi- 
tion, the front of the body can hardly be 
described as wind-cheating in design. On the 
open road the Oxford settles down to a comfort- 
able cruising speed of around 60 m.p.h., although 
higher speeds can be reached at the expense of 
some loss of silence and smoothness. If very hard 
driving is indulged in—for example, if the car is 
cruised at around maximum speed—the con- 
sumption of fuel increases noticeably, but 
few owners of a car of this type are likely 
to drive in such a manner. As the rear seat is 
well in front of the rear wheels, passengers enjoy 
a comfortable ride. The car’s road-holding is 
good, no matter whether the surface is a perfect 


main road or a rough by-way. The rack am 
pinion steering assists in making the Oxfor 
both sensitive and accurate to drive: in fac 
its stability is superior to that of many mor 
expensive cars. The pronounced forward placin 
of the driver makes the car easy to handle i 
dense traffic, and will, no doubt, be helpful t 
those drivers who find difficulty in judging 
car’s width. : 

The lights on the Morris Oxford are ver 
good indeed, exceptional for a car of its price, an 
the beam was so good that it was possible to driv 
at maximum speed on strange roads after dar 
without more than normal concentration, an 
in the dipped position a good spread of light we 
available. Semadphore-type traffic indicator 
are fitted, which. many motorists prefer t 
the popular over-bright blinkers, but owing t 
the dishing of the steering wheel their switc 
on the steering-wheel boss is slightly awkwar 
to use. When the car was driven very hard th 
fuel consumption increased to about 27 m.p.g 
for the entire test the average obtained was 29, 
m.p.g.As the tank capacity is the sensib! 
one of 12 gallons the range available betwee 
fuel stops is around 330 miles, if one allows 
gallon as an insurance against possible ina 
curacy in the fuel gauge. The pipe connectin 
the petrol filler with the tank has a rubbe 
connection, where it passes through the luggag 
boot. 

On some of the rougher surfaces likel 
to be encountered in towns some noise — 
transmitted to the car interior, but this is neve 
extreme. The brakes on the car I tested wel 
adequate for all normal purposes, but had 
slightly indefinite feeling and a lack of the pri 
gressiveness which makes some brakes so plea: 
ant to use. The engine started easily from cold « 
hot, but there was some slight hesitation befo1 
it would run smoothly. Once warmed up it we 
most responsive, and clumsiness in using tk 
throttle was counteracted by the engine’s willin; 
ness. The car accelerates well from a standst: 
up to around 60 m.p.h., but after thatspeed som 
time is required for the true maximum to t 
reached. This will be of little importance to tk 
type of driver for whom this Oxford is clear! 
intended. Although the car cannot be describe 
as a high-performance model it handles in certai 
respects like one. On wet and slippery roads tl 
car exhibits many of the qualities of a good spor 
car by the way in which it can be driven at hig 
cornering speeds. 

The rear seat is 54 inches across, so that 
is easy to carry three abreast on occasion; tl 
front seat is 50 inches across, but it is doubtful 
three could be carried, owing to the gear lev 
on the offset steering column. The Morris Oxfo1 
has no outstanding characteristic but is a c 


_ hesive and well balanced design, with the type: 


performance required by a large section of tl 
motoring public. If one bears in mind its pri 
the standard of finish is good. 


THE MORRIS OXFORD SERIES I 
Makers: Morris Motors, Cowley, Oxford. 


SPECIFICATION 

Price: £884 17s. | Brakes Lockheed hydraul 
(inciuding P.T. £295 17s.)|Suspension Independe 
Cubic capacity 1,489 c.c. (fron 
Bore and Stroke Wheelbase 8 ft. 1i 

73.025 x 88.9 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 54 in 
Cylinders Four | Track (rear) 4 ft. 5 ix 
Valves Overhead | Overalllength 14 ft. 3 iz 
B.h.p. 55 at 4,400 r.p.m.| Overall width ‘5 ft. 5 ix 
Carb. S.U.| Overall height 5 ft. 3 ir 
Ignition Coil| Ground clearance 6} i 
Oil filter Full flow | Turning circle 33 | 
Ist gear 19.23 to 1] Weight 213 ew 
2nd gear 11.72 to 1 | Fuel capacity 12 gal 
3rd gear 7.27 to 1 | Oil capacity 7 pin 
4th gear 4.87 to 1 | Water capacity 14 pir 
Final drive | Hypoid bevel | Tyres 560 x 

PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Max, speed 74.8 m.p. 
Top 3rd_—‘| Petrol consumption 

30-50 11.7 secs. 9.8 secs. 29.5 m.p.g. at avera 
40-60 14.6 secs. — speed of 45 m.p. 


0-60 (all gears) 26.8 secs. 
BRAKES: 30 to.0 in 35 feet (86 per cent. efficiency) 
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PIGEONS COOING 
AT NIGHT 


QIR,—How often do wood-pigeons 
D coo at night? There is a large 
uurel tree overhanging the lane 
lose to my house, regularly frequented 
‘y one or more wood-pigeons at 
‘ight. and in the morning in the 
atliex part of the year. 

About 10.30 on the evening of 

farch 5, while sitting in the lounge, 
| was startled by the sound of a wood- 
| ee cooing strongly just outside. 
‘his continued for perhaps two 
finutes. The same night this was 
epeated at about 1.40 a.m. for per- 
japs rather longer. 
In nine to ten years here I have 
jot heard pigeons cooing at night 
lefore—L. H. Brarp (Captain), The 
lottage, Strawberry Valley, near Dart- 
aouth, South Devon. 


CELT WITH A MOUTHFUL 
OF EELS 


itr, —An odd thing happened recently 
yhich made me read Mr. Dawson's 
tticle, Detecting a Kelt (March 27), 
ith great attention. 

I was fishing the Sprouston 
yater of the Tweed and landed a kelt. 
{s this was one of too many that 
horning I lost interest, until 1 heard 
stonished sounds from the boatman, 
vyho was busy removing the hooks, 
lis surprise was caused by the fact 
hat our kelt had in its mouth no 
ewer than five baby eels about 5 
aches long. 

If, as I had always assumed, and 
Ir. Dawson says emphatically, salmon 
lo not feed in the river, I should be 
xtremely interested to know what 
his kelt was doing with a mouthful of 
els. — JEAN PARRINGTON, Carley 
Vill, Sunderland, Durhani. 


SCYTHES TO GUARD THE 


STABLE 


4mR,—The letter Keeping Ghosts from 
doyses (February 27) reminded me of 
in incident that happened on a farm 
few miles from here over 50 years 
igo. 
Mr. Vicars, the estate agent for 
tir John Honywood of Evington, went 
o a farm to see about some repairs. 
n the cart stable he noticed a number 
if old scythe blades arranged along 
he eaves under the thatched roof. He 
isked the farmer, ‘“ What in the world 
jave you got there?’’ “Oh,”’ said the 
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farmer, “that’s to stop the fairies. 
You wouldn't believe what a nuisance 
those creatures have been to me. I 
used to come in here of a morning and 
find the horses allin a muck sweat and 
their manes tangled up where the 
fairies had caught their feet in them. 
That’s stopped them, though. They 
don’t come any more now.’’—J. W. B. 
Wuite, Street End, Canterbury, Kent. 


SWALLOWS IN MARCH 
S1r,—The first swallows were seen here 
on March 27. I saw twelve, but they 
were gone in two hours. This seems 
very early.—BRIAN HAMILTON (Major), 


Eastwray Barton, Lustleigh, South 

Devon. 

GREEK STRUCTURES IN 
BRITAIN 


S1r,—One is constantly astonished at 
the ingenuity with which the builders 
of the 1820s used the neo-Greek idiom 
for structures as widely diverse as the 
British Museum or a Classical summer 
house. Recently I encountered two 
unusual instances of this propensity. 
One of these is the Temple of Theseus 
at Exmouth, built in 1824 as an exact 
copy of its famous namesake in 
Athens. The pure Greek form was 
later spoiled by the addition of 
incongruous appendages. 

The other, of which I enclose a 
photograph, is an eye-catcher in the 
form of a gate-screen. It stands at the 
entrance to Ebberley House, near 
Torrington, Devon. In this case the 
typical Greek pediment is supported 
by two Ionic columns. It forms the 
link between two gateways in a very 
handsome manner.—CEcIL FRENCH, 
26, Fairfield Avenue, Whipton, Exeter. 


18th-CENTURY NAVAL 
UNIFORMS 


Sir,—I should be most grateful if some 
of your readers could help me to 
elucidate a problem in the history of 
the uniform of naval officers. 

When uniform was first intro- 
duced in 1748, patterns were sent to 
the dockyards. No descriptions were 
published, but the captains’ coats 
were accompanied by notes to the 
effect that variations of lacing would 
differentiate between the coats of 
captains over and under three years’ 
seniority and of commanders. No 
copy of this descriptive note has been 
found, and we do not know what the 
differences were. 
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GATE-SCREEN AT EBBERLEY HOUSE, NEAR TORRINGTON, 
DEVON, IN THE NEO-GREEK STYLE OF THE 1820s 


See letter: Greek Structures in Britain 


The coat worn by captains of 
over three years’ seniority (left-hand 
illustration) is well known, having 
been determined from many portraits. 
There are also examples of portraits 
with a rather less ornate coat (right- 
hand illustration), but hitherto it has 
not been found possible to determine 
whether this is the coat of a captain 
under three years or of a commander. 
The time served as a commander was 
usually short, and it is usually 
impossible to date a portrait with 
sufficient accuracy to marry it with the 
date of promotion of the sitter. 

It will be seen that the left-hand 
coat has two lines of lace down the 
front edge of the coat, the waistcoat 
having the same; there are two lines 
round each hip pocket and two lines 
round its flap and three lines on each 
cuff. The right-hand uniform has only 
one line down the front edges of coat 
and waistcoat, one line round each hip 
pocket and one round its flap, and two 
lines on each cuff. 

I should very much like to hear 
from any of your readers who may 
know of portraits showing a uniform 
varying in lacing from both those 


18th-CENTURY NAVAL OFFICERS: CAPTAIN WILLIAM GORDON, BY J. HIGHMORE, WEARING THE 
UNIFORM OF A CAPTAIN OF OVER THREE YEARS’ SENIORITY; (right) PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN 
OFFICER, IN A UNIFORM WHICH MAY BE THAT OF A JUNIOR CAPTAIN OR A COMMANDER 


See letter: r8th-ce ntury Naval Uniforms 


illustrated, orof portraits with the right- 
hand uniform of which the sitter is 
known. Ifin the latter case the date of 
painting can be determined with some 
exactness it may be possible to dis- 
cover the rank of the sitter at the time 
and so settle one half of the problem. 


—W. E. May (Commander, R.N.), 
National Maritime Museum, Green- 


wich, S.E.10. 


PRESERVING COUNTRY 
VILLAGES 


Sir,—Many Americans and Canadians 
come to this country to enjoy motor- 
ing through the ancient villages of 
England, seeing the old houses, par- 
ticularly the stone cottages with their 
thatched roofs, and looking back in a 
nostalgic way to the life of their 
ancestors a hundred or two hundred 
years ago. If we destroy this village 
scene, we shall destroy a large part of 
this enormous dollar export business. 
Two destructive factors are at work: 
road widening to deal with modern 
traffic conditions, and slum clearance. 

First, road widening. The French 
have solved this problem by by-pass- 
ing many cf their attractive villages on 
their Routes Nationales: we succeed in 
doing this only after a major battle 
with two or three different authorities. 
Surely the Minister of Transport, the 
Minister of Works, the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government and 
the British Holidays and Travel 
Association could get together and for- 
mulate a new policy of leaving the 
narrow roads through the old villages 
unspoilt and by-passing in a simple 
and effective way. 

Though we may widen the village 
street now and just do it without 
damaging too many old houses, this 
will suffice for only a short time. The 
traffic problem will catch up again and 
further widening will become neces- 
sary, thus destroying the middle of the 
village. Two have recently 
arisen in this part of England: at 
Longthorpe on the A47 near Peter- 
»orough, and at Hingham in Norfolk. 

Second, slum clearance. Under 
this order, and quite rightly so, the 
standard of these old buildings must 
ye raised; but the present method ofa 
closure order, followed by a demolition 
order, followed by demolition, is surely 
not the right way. The owners should 
ve brought into conference with the 
Minister’s representative and work in 
harmony with the planning authority 
to decide how it can be done 

Societies such as the Peterb« 
 pociety, backed by the 


societies, such as the Society 


cases 


yrough 
national 
for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, and 
the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, can all formulate schemes 
in cases of merit to show that this can 
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REMAINS OF A MEDIZVAL 
CROSS NOW USED TO KEEP 
TRAFFIC OFF THE PAVEMENT 
AT WILLITON, SOMERSET. It 
is proposed to move the cross 
See letter: A Cross Contention 


be done without losing money. 
Possibly there may be a profit for the 
owner when the restoration has been 
properly carried out. 

It is imperative that a national 


policy based on these principles should - 


be formulated quickly—a non-political 
policy, backed by all political parties. 
First is needed an urgent conference of 

- all those concerned, with plenty of com- 
mon sense and goodwill—Harry B. 
PaTEN, 19, Long Causeway, Peter- 
borough, Northamptonshire. 


BEE-KEEPING COSTS 


Sir,—I thoroughly agree with Mrs. 
Stevens’s letter, Money from Bees 
(March 6). Admittedly, one has to 
keep the costs down as much as 
possible to make up for rather 
frequent poor summers, but this can 
be done in various ways. For instance, 
one can render down cappings and old 
combs, and send the wax to the manu- 
facturers of foundation, who will make 
it up into foundation as required at a 
third of the cost of foundation bought 
in the shops. By offering a small return 
for empty jars and thus keeping the 
cost down to the consumer, one can 
be assured of a ready market for 
honey. 

The secret of good bee-keeping 
(for the bee-keeper) is always to leave 
the bees more than ample honey for 
winter and spring. Stocks are then 
more likely to be ready for the early 
honey flow and, what is still more 


LUCTON SCHOOL, NEAR LEOMINSTER, HEREFORD 
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important, will not be so inclined to 
swarm. 

This has been my experience in 
over 20 years of bee-keeping in a small 
way.—D. V. CHAWNER (Miss), Burston, 
neav Stafford. 


A CROSS CONTENTION 


Srr,—I enclose a photograph of the 
remains of a medieval cross at 
Williton, West Somerset, which stands 
at the meeting of three main roads, 
from Bridgwater, Taunton and Mine- 
head. This cross is now the subject ofa 
considerable local difference of opinion. 
Briefly, the cross used to stand in 
the middle of the road, but it was 
moved, probably about 100 years ago, 
to its present position, to serve 
ignobly as a block-stone or protection, 
keeping wheels well off the corner of a 
hotel and protecting pedestrians on 
the pavement. The present vicar 
holds that the cross’s utilitarian misuse 
should end, and that it should be 
removed to a more suitable position. 
An opposition, with a local doctor 
as a leading spokesman, is for letting 
the cross stay in its present position, 
where it has saved lives. From the 
minority side has also come a question 
as to whether strangers should 
be lifting their voices on business 
properly belonging to natives. 
Incidentally, the cross is 
scheduled as an Ancient Monument.— 
NEUTRAL ONLOOKER, Somerset. 


CROOKED SPOON IN THE 
NURSERY 


Srr,—In a letter of March 13 M. W. 
of Hereford asks why some Welsh 
spoons were made crooked. 

In Suffolk in the early 90s my 
grandmother, whose family was large, 
kept one of these crooked spoons in 
her nursery, where its oddity attracted 
me. I was told that, if a very young 
daughter spread her elbows, as 
children will when first using a spoon, 
she was made to use the crooked spoon 
for a week, because when holding it 
one has to keep the elbow close to the 
side.—C. B. B., Warsash, Hampshire. 


ONE-HANDED SCHOOL 
CLOCK 


Str,—An excellent example of an 
early-18th-century one-handed clock 
is at Lucton School, near Leominster, 
in Herefordshire. This school, about 
to celebrate its 250th anniversary, was 
founded by John Pierrepont, a retired 
London vintner who had been born at 
Lucton, in 1708. The Schoolhouse, 
still used, was started in 1707 and the 
clock dial, with Pierrepont’s initials, 
the fox which was his crest and the 
date 1708, is in the pediment of the 
excellent brick building. ‘ 

The mechanism, as can be seen 
from the photograph, is very like that of 
the 1711 clock at Stratford-sub-Castle, 
illustrated on October 17, 1957, and the 


clock works at Trinity Almshouses, 
Salisbury, whose present buildings, 
illustrated on March 13, were built 
immediately after 1702. At Lucton, 
however, we are sure of the maker, as 
the little brass dial on the mechanism 
is inscribed, ‘“‘L. Bradley, London, 


1708.”’—BrvAn LirtLe, 2, Elion 

House, Rodney Place, Bristol 8. 
POTHOLES IN 
DERBYSHIRE 

Str,—Mr. Frank Rodgers’s letter, 


published in your issue of February 20, 
is incorrect in stating that Eldon 
Hole is Derbyshire’s only pothole. 
Within a mile of Eldon Hole are 
several potholes, which include 
Britain’s second deepest 
— Nettlepot Hole (525 4 
feet). Though other holes > 
in the vicinity are small bs 
and insignificant by com- 
parison with the York- 
shire pots, the discovery 
and excavation of 
Nettlepot in the 1930s 
by the Derbyshire Pen- 
nine Club marked a mile- 
stone in Derbyshire’s 
caving history. 

There are other pits 
and holes scattered over 
the limestone area of 
Derbyshire which, being 
natural features of erosion 
and drainage, can legiti- 
mately be called pot- 
holes. In Derbyshire 
“pothole” is an alien 
term, being a native of 
the Yorkshire limestone 
area, where it is used by 
inhabitants and cavers to 
describe any hole or de- 
pression in the ground. 
Because, then, the term 
“pothole” is not used 
locally to describe a nat- 
ural vertical cavity, it 


THE MARE’S REVENG 


Str,—The enclosed photograph 
from a Dutch print in the Bri 
Museum, recording the riding | 
hap which befell William III 
Hampton Court in 1702, and w 
undoubtedly hastened his death « 
a few days later. 

The mare, from which the I 
was so heavily thrown, was cé 
Sorrel, and had been the favo 
mount of Sir John Fenwick. Sir J 
had been publicly executed for tres 
in 1697, despite fervent appeals 
clemency to the King by L 
Fenwick. 

Sorrel seems to have avenged 
master.—WAYFARER, Lancing, Su: 


DUTCH PRINT RECORDING THE RID. 
FALL WHICH LED TO WILLIAM 1 


does not imply that sch DEATH IN 1702. Sir John Fenwick, 
Le . ol ; hat previous owner of the mare the King — 
orkshire folk call pots, yiding, had been executed by him 


Derbyshire folk call pits, 
holes, shacks, shakes and 
even hollows. 

Eldon ‘Hole is the deepest of these 
open pits, but others like Bull Pit, 
Gautries Hill Pit, Pigeon Hole, Duce 
Pit, Waterfall Hollow, Owl Hole, 
Dream Hole and Jughole are equally 
impressive or interesting to the serious 
caver. 

Every year the number of pot- 
holes in Derbyshire is growing, as 
caving clubs and individuals make 
neW discoveries. While we may 
never imagine that Derbyshire will 
produce anything like the number of 
Yorkshire pots that are known even 
now, we hope that the quality of 


future discoveries will offset the 
lack of quantity.—PETER SMITH, 
Peakland, 115, Kenilworth Road, 


Cheadle Heath, Stockport, Cheshire. 


treason in 1697 
See letier: The Mare’s Revenge 


BACKGROUND OF WI 
WATCH 


Srr,—I hesitate to trespass agai 
your hospitable columns regardin; 
Staffordshire figure of Will Watch 
I have evidence which I feel oug! 
be placed before Mr. R. H. Si 
following his letter published in 
issue of March 20. His photogray 
interesting, and the middle f 
shows an unusual variation. 

It happened that some years 
I wrote to H.M. Customs and Ex 
who have an excellent library, sp¢ 
ising among other things in smug 
and smuggling, and the libra 
Mr. James, was certain irom 
records that our hero had a Si 


SHIRE, WHICH HAS A ONE-HANDED CLOCK IN THE PEDIMENT. (Right) 7 


CLOCK MECHANISM, WITH THE MAKER’S NAME ON THE LITTLE BRASS DIAL 
See letter: One-handed School Clock 


, \ 


ackground. He supplied the follow- 
ig rhyme: 

| Twas one morn when the wind from 
| the northward blew keenly, 

And sulienly wav'd the big waves 

| of the main, 

A fam’d smuggler, Will Watch, kissed 

his Sue, then serenely 

| Took helm, and to sea boldly steer'd 
| out again, 
‘nd told me I should find typical 
jeferences in Reminiscences of Smug- 
ters and Smuggling, by John Banks, 
jublished in London, and The Sussex 
jrounty Magazine (1930). 


16th-CENTURY WOODEN FONT 
AT STANFORD-IN-THE-VALE, 
BERKSHIRE 
See letter: Fonts of Wood 


I would also refer Mr. Stone to a 
song in Sea Songs, Ships and Shanties, 
by Captain R. Whall, published in 
1910, and draw his attention to the 
melodrama Will Watch or The Black 
Phantom, by Amherst, produced at the 
Royalty Theatre, London, in 1825. 
None of this material gives the 
slightest indication that Will Watch 
had an Irish background. I do think, 
however, that Mr. Stone’s information 
bears out the Hon. Terence O’Neill’s 
point, in his letter of January 9, thata 
considerable export business was done 
in Victorian Staffordshire portrait 
figures, and further that the potters 
were astute enough to adapt their 
figures to the market they were 
supplying.—Bryan_ Latuam, Her- 
miston, Hadley Common, Barnet, 
Hertfordshire. 


PUZZLING HEAPS OF 
GRAVEL 


sirR,—I am inclined to agree with 
Mr. W. W. Williams (Country LiFe, 
March 20) in thinking that the piles of 
gravel beside his drive are caused by 
worms. I have often noticed the same 
sort of thing happening here, mostly 
in the winter months, but not ne- 
eessarily during frosty weather. More 
remarkable still is the fact that small 
stones are lifted the two and half inches 
or so on to the edge of the lawn and 
piled there. I should much like to 
know how and why the worms do it. 
—Louis MarTINEAU, Clapton Court, 
Crewkerne, Somerset. 


COALS TO HASTINGS 
Sin,—I was interested in Michael R. 
Bouquet’s article Winter Wrecks in the 
Vays of Sail in your issue of March 13. 
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The author states: ‘“‘In the years before 
the railways spread to the coast 
towns, all their coal was brought by 
sea.’ The towns he mentions are 
those on the south-east coast, with 
particular reference to Hastings, and 
he goes on to cite an instance of a 
wreck there after the discharge of coal 
on the beach in 1879. From this it would 
seem that the practice of bringing coal 
by sea persisted for a considerable 
time after the railways were built, as 
the three routes to Hastings—via 
Lewes, Tunbridge Wells and Ashford 
—were all completed between the 
years 1846 and 1852. 

On reflection it seems quite 
probable the sea-borne traffic to this 
area was an economic proposition for 
many years, and would be at least as 
cheap as the long haul by rail from the 
Midlands or South Wales. The East 
Kent coalfield, opened in the earlv 
years of the present century, no doubt 
altered the situation considerably.— 
J. P. Witson, 17, Villiers Road, West 
Bridgford, Nottingham. 


FONTS OF WOOD 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the 
panelled oak font in the church at 
Stanford-in-the-Vale, Berkshire. It is 
the only wooden font that I have ever 
seen, and I should be interested to 
know whether there are others of as 
early a date as this. It is hexagonal in 
shape and dates from the 16th century. 

It seems safe to assume that it 
was originally intended as a font and 
is not made up of carved panelling 
from elsewhere. The cover seems to 
be later than the font itself, although 
the carving is similar—cC. J. N. 
Datton, Blandford, Dorset. 


A SPECIAL GRIP? 


Sir,—I was interested in Mr. Roy 
Beddington’s article on the old wood- 
turner (CouNtTRyY Lire, March 20), 
but was somewhat surprised at the 
way in which he was shown holding 
his chisel in the second illustration. 
The turning chisel is generally held 
like a rapier, not like a dagger, and the 
back of the wrist normally rests on a 
support of some kind. Is Mr. Bedding- 
ton’s wood-turner perhaps using some 
special grip for hollowing the inside of 
the bowl?—F. Grauam, Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. 


CHURCH INTO MUSEUM 
Sir,—It is intended to convert St. 
Margaret’s Church, Brighton, into a 
house the 


museum of costume, to 


' 


collection founded by Mrs. 
Langley Moore at Eridge 
Castle. The church was 
built in 1824 and was the 
most fashionable, the 
wealthiest and most 
crowded church in the 
county; but for some 
years now it has been 
closed. 

This church was listed 
under the Town and 
Country Planning Act as 
a building of special archi- 
tectural and historic 
interest.—A. P., 
Hassocks, Sussex. 


ROLLED-PAPER 
WORK 


S1r,—In answer to Miss 
Frances Pitt’s enquiry in 
her letter. of February 27, 
rolled - paper work was 
used in medieval times 
for decorating small pic- 
tures and other objects 
connected with the 
Church. It most prob- 
ably originated in mon- 
asteries where strips of 
parchment and_ vellum 
clipped from manuscripts 
were readily obtainable. 
I have in my possession 
a reliquary, in a leather 
case, decorated with work of this kind. 
In Queen Anne’s time much more 
elaborate pictures were made, both 
religious and secular. The edges of the 
parchment or paper, now being heavily 
gilded, resembied the gold wire used in 
filigree jewellery, so that the work 
became known as_ paper filigree; 
beads, wax, and other materials were 
sometimes incorporated. Later in the 
18th century panels of rolled-paper 
decoration were inserted into furniture. 
Some fine examples belonging to this 
period are to be seen in the Lady 
Lever collection at Port Sunlight. 


From the end of the 18th century 
onwards paper-filigree work developed 
into a pastime for young ladies, and 
specially prepared coloured and gilded 
papers were sold by dealers in 
artists’ materials. Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of George III, is known to 
have amused herself with this work; 
cabinet-makers sold tea-caddies, trays 
and firescreens recessed for taking the 
scrolls and spirals of paper which 
were sometimes glued on to silk and 
set under glass. Jane Austin was 
evidently familiar with 
it, forin Sense and Sen- 
sibility Lucy Steele is 


described making a 
rolled-paper basket. 
The bright col- 


oured papers used in 
the Georgian period 
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ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, BRIGHTON, 
WHICH IS GOING TO BE TURNED INTO 
A MUSEUM OF COSTUME 


See letter: Church into Museum 


were, however, apt to fade very 
readily, and few examples now exist- 
ing retain their original brightness. 
I have, nevertheless, in my collection 
a pair of fire-screens which, by 
a fortunate chance, were never used 
and were carefully stored away from 
light and dust. The effect of the 
bright colours and shining filigree is 
here quite remarkable. 

The accompanying photographs 
show one of the fire-screens and also a 
tea-caddy typical of late-18th-century 
work.—SyYLvIA GROVES, 4, Lyttelton 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16. 


ORIGINAL OF A 
MINIATURE 


Sir,—With reference to Talking About 
Sale-vooms (March 6), the miniature of 
an officer by Samuel Shelley (Fig. 5C) 
is a copy from Reynolds’s portrait of 
Col. G. Coussmaker, aguardsman. The 
original, full length, standing beside 
his horse, is, I believe, in the New 
York Metropolitan Museum. 

Copies were made, without the 
horse and half-length, and Shelley’s 
miniature is taken from the copy now 
belonging to my sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Charles Gore. My great-grandmother, 
Mrs. William Gore, was a sister of 
Mrs. Coussmaker, both being daughters 
of Sir Thomas Pym-Hales, M.P. for 
Dover.—]JOoHN GorRE, Fyning Combe, 
Rogatr, Petersheld, Hampshire 


TWO EXAMPLES OF LATE-GEORGIAN ROLLED-PAPER WORK. One of a pair of fire-screens and 


(right) a tea-caddy 
See letter: Rolled-paper Work 
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A HOUSE 


house, whether the architect has suc- 

ceeded in satisfying his client; and that, 
of course, should be the architect’s primary aim. 
To judge whether he has been successful one 
must be aware of the problems he had to solve. 
One must know the client’s circumstances, 
tastes, background and so on; and one must 
know the site. 

Mrs. Stuart, for whom the bungalow Little 
Tregilly, Lelant, Cornwall, was designed and 
built, is a widow living by herself. Her husband, 
Capt. D. M. Stuart, was Commodore of the P. 
and O, fleet when he retired in 1950. Anticipat- 
ing his retirement he bought, just before the war, 


Ce cannot tell, by merely looking at a new 


THE BEST BEDROOM, OVERLOOKING THE BIRD-SANCTUARY. The low sill, -at 


THE SOUTH FRONT; LITTLE TREGILLY, LELANT, CORNWALL. 
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DESIGNED FOR ITS VIEW 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD 


a large Edwardian house with a fine garden over- 
looking the estuary of the Hayle river at Lelant, 
five miles from St. Ives. His wife, a Cornish 
woman, lived there while he was at sea and oc- 
cupied her time in growing early flowers and 
pittosporum for market. When, six years after 
his retirement, her husband died, Mrs. Stuart 
found Tregilly much too big for her; yet she had 
no desire to move; nor did she wish to leave 
her garden, in which she had invested so much 
time and money and the proceeds from which, 
in her new circumstances, made quite an im- 
portant contribution to her income. 

The solution was to sell the big house, 
retaining the southern, and productive, half of 


the level of the window seats, enables the view to be enjoyed from the bed 


The house was designed with a flat roof to avoid blockiz 
the view from the owner’s previous house 


the garden, and build a Little Tregilly the: 
among the rows of daffodils and violets. SI 
employed a local firm of architects, Bazeley ar 
Barbary, of Penzance, to design her a modet 
bungalow, stipulating that it should be easy 1 
run with a minimum of domestic help, econ: 
mical to maintain and keep warm, and have ; 
large an area of window as possible, facing sout 
towards the estuary. This has recently bee 
declared a bird sanctuary, and a great variet 
of waders, ducks and other birds congrega’ 
there to search for sustenance in the mud whe 
the tide is out. Among the rarer birds recorde 
there in the last few years are spoonbil 
whooper swan, Iceland gull, little egret ar 
avocet. 

The house is, aS are most successful ne 
houses, the result of close collaboration betwee 
an architect who was willing to co-operate art 
a client who knew what she wanted but w: 
prepared to listen to reason. 

The front door is on the north side, she 
tered by wide eaves and the projecting garag 
The hall is square, well lit and floored with har 
wood blocks—sapele—of a warm mahogar 
colour. To the left there is a cloakroom whic 
rather unexpectedly, contains a bath. The id 
of making the cloakroom a foot wider ar 
equipping it with a bath for the use of reside 
guests is a sound one. The extra. cost is surpri 
ingly small, since hot and cold water and a dra 
are needed there in any case. 

The kitchen, to the right, is of corridor typ 
designed to reduce the cook’s necessary mov 
ments to a minimum. In spite of the narro 
width there is plenty of room for helpers ° 
dea] with the washing up. Beyond the built- 
fuel store is a utility room which serves as a bat 
lobby and is equipped with a sink for laundi 
work. It is also used for the preparation © 
flowers for market. There is a large hat 
between the kitchen and the dining end of tl 
living-room which, apart from its normal us 
enables the view to be enjoyed from the kitche 

The south wall of the living-room is gla 
from end to end and from ceiling down to tl 
level of the window seat. The frameless pla 
glass panels slide on special tracks, and the 
are top-hung ventilators above. The windo 
dominates the room, the sloping ceiling, whic 
follows the line of the roof, helping to dire 
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look! 


That thers is something extra about the Standard Ensign is obvious the moment your attention is 
caught by its clean, handsome body lines. There is the superb all-round vision, for instance, both 
front and rear, the roomy, relaxing interior seating five in comfort and the 4 cylinder, 14 horse-power 
(1670 c.c.) wet liner engine, with the four-speed gearbox made famous by the Triumph T.R.3. 


This is a car you certainly ought to know more about! Price: £599 Plus P.T. £300.17.0 


The exciting’ economical 


_standard ENSIGN 


* Your Standard or Triwmph car is backed by a 12 months guarentee and the world wide Stanpart spares service. 


THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY, ENGLAND London Showrooms: 15-17 Berkeley Square, W.1 Tel: Grosvenor 8181 
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attention towards it; and if 
ever a situation called for 
such a window this is it. 

The floor is of sapele 
blocks, and the fireplace sur- 
round is of mahogany with 
“tiles” of rustic slate. The fire 
itself is of a type designed 
to make the most of every 
thermal unit produced by the 
coal. It not only transmits 
radiant heat, but has an air 
jacket round the sides and top 
so that it warms the air in the 
room by convection, and a 
boiler at the back which feeds 
a hot-water cylinder in the 
drying cupboard immediately - -— 
behind it. It possesses in 
addition such refinements as 
an underfloor draught, and an 
ash container which needs 
emptying only once in four 
days. 

Since there is no central 
heating the fire is the main 
source of heat in the house, 
and thanks to the solar heat 
trapped by the huge south 
windows andthe exceptionally 
well insulated roof it is only 
in very severe weather that 
it becomes necessary to sup- 
plement it with an _ oil- 
burning convector heater. 
There are electric fires in the 
bedrooms. 

The best bedroom also 


LOOKING SOUTH FROM THE LIVING 

ROOM WINDOW: The frameless plate glas: 

panels slide on special tracks, and there ar 
top-hung ventilators above 


The house is built of concrete blocks, thé 
standard material now in this part of Englanc 
where bricks have never been much used anc 
stone is no longer economical, and the roof is o 
multi-ply bituminous felt laid on thick straw 
board. With a ceiling of fibre board below thi: 
gives almost as high a degree of insulation a: 
a thatched sloping roof. All the timber usec 
was treated, as a precaution, against rot and thx 
very prevalent woodworm. All windows ar 
wood-framed with metal opening portions, anc 
the panels below the large south windows are o 
resin-bonded plywood. 

The final cost of the house was about £3,500 


Garage 


lo'o'x 200" 


LOOKING ALONG THE KITCHEN TO THE 
UTILITY ROOM. Though only 7 ft. 6 ins. wide, the 
kitchen has plenty of drawer and cupboard space. There 
is a wide hatch to the dining end of the living-room. 


(Right) THE PLAN OF THE HOUSE 


has a south “window-wall.’’ with the sill at the level of 
the window seats, so that Mrs. Stuart can enjoy the view 
from her bed. The main purpose of the window seats is 
not to give additional seating capacity for bird 
watchers—though with their foam-rubber cushions 
they are very comfortable—but to provide the 
storage space so often lacking in small modern 
bungalows, especially those with flat roofs. The 
mahogany-lidded lockers are easily accessible and ideal 
for storing blankets, winter curtains, sports gear and soon. 
There are also clothes cupboards, with storage space over, 
filling the entire wall between the two bedrooms, and a 
large linen cupboard in the best bedroom. 

An electric water heater, with its own header tank 
attached, is housed in the linen cupboard and supplies 
the baths and basins. It has no connection with the smaller 
cylinder, heated by the living-room fire, the hot water 
from which is used only for washing-up and laundry. 


Bedym 2 
lo'o"* 118" 


Living voom 
DERE ofan. 8 
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4 CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


' ARTISTIC 


} HEN I first ventured to play bridge at a 
| club, my partner turned out to be the 

local king-pin. “‘He can make a Two do 
i: \he work of an Ace,” I was told. I must have 
‘ut him on an off- -day, but I was soon to learn 
hat some odd effects can be obtained with the 
jmall cards. Take a recent example: 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 
South opened One No-Trump, West bid 
Two Diamonds, and North’s Three No-Trumps 
closed the auction. West elected to lead a Spade 
and his side took the first four tricks, South dis- 
parding a Diamond and dummy two Hearts; the 
fourth round was taken with the Nine, and East 
then led the Queen of Diamonds to the Ace. The 
feclarer’s prospects of taking the rest seemed 
dim, but he brightened visibly when West 
showed out on the first round of Clubs. ‘““Watch 
out for an interesting ending,’’ he announced. 
Can you see what he was driving at? 
: West’s overcall marked him with an origi- 
nal five Diamonds, and he had shown up with 
four Spades and a void in Clubs. This left him 
with the onus of guarding both red suits, and 
South was bound to win a ninth trick with 
either the Two of Hearts or the Two of Diamonds. 
After three more Clubs had been cashed, 
this was the position: 


oP 


5 
O28 
a. 5 a2 
176 Y Q 10 
© kK ote, E Oe 
b.. S & 87 
a... 
NK 2 
© 10 
The Nine of Clubs followed. South and 
West kept their Hearts, and dummy’s Two of 


Diamonds thus became a winner. 
Sundry small cards played a notable part 
in the play of the next hand: 


&... 
VYAKQOI32 
OAI2 
WKS 32 

Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

With East-West silent, South arrived at 
Six Hearts and got the lead of the Knave of 
Clubs. There was no immediate problem, since 
two Club ruffs in dummy, with six Hearts in his 
own hand and four top tricks in the side suits, 
would bring home the slam. At trick 2 a small 
Heart was led to the Queen, and the plan had to 
be revised when West discarded a Spade. 

South could see no legitimate way of com- 
ing to 12 tricks. If he trumped two Clubs in 
dummy, he would be unable to pick up East's 
Knave of Hearts. One of his losers could be 
parked on the Ace of Spades; but this would 
€xpose the situation and make discarding child’s 
play for the defenders. The only hope, he 
thought, was to rely on an optical illusion. 

At trick 3 South led the Eight of Clubs, 
Tetaining the King and the Two, and ruffed it 
with the Ten of Hearts; then came dummy’s 
last trump and a finesse of the Nine, South 
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ENDINGS  - 


having deliberately cut himself off from dummy 
He played 


without cashing the Ace of Spades. 


off all but one of his Hearts, leaving this: 


@AQ76 
Oe 
© 
&... 

@K 105 

O, 

OK84 

& . 
2, 
OAQ2 
be K2 


The screw was beginning to work. Each 
defender felt obliged to keep three Spades. 
West naturally placed the declarer with one 
Spade at least and his partner with not more 
than two of them; by the same token, after 
West had thrown two Spades, East assumed 
that he was down to K x only (if South had the 
King, there would be no hope of beating the 
contract). West left his partner to look after the 
Clubs; East had completed a peter, and his dis- 
card of the Ten of Diamonds looked like another 
reassuring gesture. Thus, when South played 
his last trump, West threw a Diamond and East 
a Club. Then came the King of Clubs and a 
further Diamond discard by West, so the de- 
clarer took the rest with his three good Dia- 
monds and the Two of Clubs, having made all 
13 tricks without utilising the Ace of Spades. 

We should be grateful for this museum 
piece, but it will be noted that a less far-fetched 
line would have succeeded as the cards lay. 
After cashing his top cards in the side suits, 
ruffing two Clubs in dummy and two Spades in 
his own hand, South exits with his losing 
Diamond and makes his remaining trumps. 

I cannot say that the defenders were under 
pressure to the same extent on the next exhibit. 
West was no Master, but he was a firm believer 
in the smug advice tendered in certain text- 
books—the proper function of an Ace is to 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


capture an opposition King. As you will see, he 
stuck doggedly to his principles. 
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Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 

South had reached an optimistic contract 
of Four Spades, and a low Heart was led to the 
Ten and King. He banged out the Ace-King of 
Spades and derived little joy from West’s dis- 
card at trick 3. With every prospect of going 
three down, South sneaked through the Nine of 
Hearts, a possible bare Queen in his partner’s 
hand giving West an excuse for playing low. 

The next shot was a Diamond to the King, 
West again playing low. South came to hand 
with a Diamond ruff and led the Ten of Clubs; 
West let this go in case his partner held the 
Queen, and decided that South had taken a 
“view’’ when he played the King from dummy. 
Having ruffed another Diamond, reducing his 
trumps to Ten-Nine only, South exited with the 
Nine of Clubs and held his breath. After an 
agonising interval for all concerned, once again 
West declined to play an Ace; as he explained, 
“T wanted you to get in with the Queen, partner, 
so that you could draw South’s trumps.” 

South was thus able to enter dummy with 
the Knave of Clubs and to lead another 
Diamond; whether or not East followed suit, he 
was bound to make one of his trumps. Having 

made the first ten tricks, South gave up grace- 
fully, so the defenders were left feasting their 
eyes on three Aces in the one hand and three 
master trumps in the other—what might be 
called an embarras de vichesse. 


CROSSWORD No. 


first correct solution opened. 
“Crossword No. 1471, Country LIFE, 
Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ 


2-10, Tavistock Street, 


of Wednesday, April 23, 1958. 
Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the Unit ed States. 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


Stee eet Ss va cn thuncahnenehnagh toy ertesh teens seven 


SOLUTION TO No. 1470. 


1471 , 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 8. 
Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
Covent 
not later than first post on the morning 1: 


ar = 2a z 
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ACROSS 
. One of Mr. Grimes’s little boys perhaps (14) 
The sailor may carry her off when on the 


tube (6) 

9. Graf Spee and Scheer (7) 

2. “And Dick, the shepherd, blows his 

—Shakespeare (4) 

13. Does he tend to get rusty in his business? (10) 

15. So in the company of shifty Nan he went to 
sea (5) 

16. What makes the herd look so superior? (8) 

17. The year 1000 of this epoch (3) 

18. Of course the also-rans always are (8) 

20. Clive defended it turning actor (5) 

23. Did this architect enter for competitions, 
then? (5, 5) 

24. Pudding to sink with nothing added (4) 

26. A composer took Jack back in it (7) 

. In getting a century is ’e able to make 

(6) 

28. Some who have kept their heads may have got 

away with it (7, 7) 


” 


a cut? 


DOWN 


2. Be alcons as sources of amusement (7) 
—is not seventeen, 
“But she is tall and stately” 
—~Tennyson (4) 

4. Formerly wrong to get money thus (6) 

5. Must be the fiddles, not the trumpets (8) 

6. A pie is cold, become rather scrappy, in fact 

(10) 

7. Easter is the time of this (12) 
10. Regal composer (5) 

1. Naturally what the next would be found to be 

(12) 

14. One who needs a Saint to nag (10 
16. Fox afoot, so to speak (3) 
. Souvenir of the Rome mail (8) 

19. Treves doing its best (5) 
21. The Derby style? (7) 
22. The feeling uppermost on Mafeking night? (6) 
25. Was it just so much ground to the Crusaders? 
(4) 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of April 10, will be announced next week. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1469 is 


ACROSS.—1, Parsnips; 5, Shamed; 9, Cold snap; 10, 
Plerer 11. Extender; 12, Actors; 14, Tricycling; 18, Light Mrs. L. B. Jackson, 
years; 22, Canine; 23, Abevance; 24, Esprit; 25, Lamb-like; Felton Park, 
26, Seethe; 27, ‘Idolises. _DOWN.—1, Pocket; 2, Relate; 
3, Nosing; 4, Plane trees; 6, Half-cock; 7, Magnolia; 8, Dressage; Morpeth, 
13, Score- board; 15, Blackens; 16, Aganippe; 17, Standish; . 
19, Cymbal; 20, ‘Anvils; 21, Severs. Northumberland. 
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plus all-round 
adaptability 


Here’s the tractor with the power to do all the 
jobs on the farm. With its famous B.M.C. 3.4 litre 
Diesel engine, its 5-speed gearbox for field-power 
and road speed and 6 sources of implement 
power it is widely adaptable. Add to this, unit 
construction for ease of maintenance, generous 
standard equipment and driving comfort and 
you have the ‘UNIVERSAL’ answer to 


profitable power farming. 


For comprehensive range of optional extras, see current Price List. 


TWELVE MONTHS’ 


NUFFIELD 


UNIVERSAL 
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WARRANTY 


BACKED BY B.M.C. 


the most comprehensive 
service in Europe. 


£610 Diesel (basic) 


YOUR SECOND TRACTOR? ASK TO SEE THE /NUFFIELD ) THREE 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD. (AGRICULTURAL DIVISION), COWLEY, OXFORD. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46, Piccadilly, London W.1. U138 


Increased supplies of the 
celebrated ‘‘Grouse’’ 
Scotch Whisky are again available— 
to the delight of connoisseurs. This 
truly superlative Scotch has been well- 
known and esteemed for over 150 years. 
... To make sure of your personal sup- 
plies, or in case of difficulty, please 
order direct. A cheque for £22 10s. 
brings a case of one dozen bottles, 
carriage paid, to your home. 


GROUSEWHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 


Blenders of the Famous ‘‘ Grouse’’ Scotch 
Whisky since 1800. 
Importers of the popular “ Pintail’’ Sherry. 


TO COMFORT AND 
FUEL SAVING 


Take the first 
step now... 


Draught exclusion and roof insulation 
are best installed by HERMESEAL 
now, when you are re-decorating. 
Cooler, dust-free rooms in summer 
and a warmer, draught-free home 


next winter, with valuable fuel saving. 


Write to-day. 


DRAUGHT EXCLUSION 
AND ROOF INSULATION 
BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: 4 Park Lane, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (5 lines) and Branches. 


The ‘Stormoguide’ is more than just 
barometer. Its specially marked di: 
enables future weather conditions to b 
determined with accuracy, at a glance 
The ‘Stormoguide’ is made by Short | 
Mason, the famous precision instrumer 
makers whose range of 20 differer 
“Stormoguides’, and barometers, is o 
display now at your jewellers or optician: 


{n case of difficulty, write to 
SHORT & MASON 


Aneroid Works, 280 Wood Street, 
Walthamstow, London, E.17. 
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RATES AND SUBSIDIES 


ment that as many people as 

possible shall own their homes, 
‘it was unfortunate that a steadily 
worsening economic situation made it 
jmpossible to offer them worthwhile 
incentives to do so. Nevertheless, 
jalthough most people have come to 
jrecognise that drastic restrictions on 
|borrowing followed by a sharp increase 
jin the Bank Rate were necessary in 
jorder to maintain the value of the 
£ abroad and stave off the threat of 
‘unemployment at home, there has been 
| = about the burden of interest 
rates that fall on those who have 
bought, or who wish to buy, houses. 
|Only the other day Mr. Herbert H. 
Davies, president of the Incorporated 
Society of Auctioneers and Landed 
Property Agents, stated that he con- 
sidered it unjust that a young man, 
buying his own house and expecting 
nothing from the State, should help to 
pay, through income-tax and _ local 
‘rates, the subsidy on a council house 
‘for a not always needy tenant. 


: MORTGAGE INTEREST 
LIMIT? 

R. DAVIES admitted that sub- 
| sidies on council houses had 
been reduced and might (except for 
\slum-clearance replacement houses) 
eventually be abolished. But he 
pointed out that subsidies on existing 
houses might well have 50 years or 
more to run, and he asked whether it 
was fair that a person buying his 
house and having to pay 6 per cent. 
or 64 per cent. interest on a mortgage 
should have to subsidise a municipal 
tenant and receive no benefit himself. 

“Although I know that there are 
many objections and_ difficulties,” 
said Mr. Davies, “I feel that some 
method might be devised for limiting 
the mortgage interest rate to, say, 
4 per cent. or less, possibly on a 
sliding scale, where the purchase price 
is less than £2,000.”’ Such a scheme, 
he thought, would encourage home 
ownership and so relieve ratepayers 
and taxpayers from a _ substantial 
portion of the heavy burden imposed 
by housing subsidies. 


HINT TO AUTHORITIES 
NOTHER suggestion put forward 
by Mr. Davies concerned the 
teplacement of old or obsolescent 
houses. At the moment, he said, 
valuable agricultural land was’ being 
eaten up by urban development, in 
spite of the fact that there were acres 
within existing town boundaries that 
were either vacant or occupied by old 
and derelict properties. All these 
Sites already had main services at 
hand, and, if they were re-used, the 
Saving of capital on the extension of 
services to new areas would be con- 
siderable. It was his opinion that 
local authorities should have the 
courage to buy these sites, paying a 
proper figure for them, and re-sell 
them in large blocks for private 
re-development. 


A MAJOR PROBLEM 
EVERTING to rates, Mr. Davies 
said that although the re-valua- 
tion of all property for this purpose 
Was now virtually complete and the 
Major upheaval had been. effected 
with remarkably little difficulty, we 
still had to face the day when residen- 
tial accommodation was valued for 
rating purposes at current’ values. 
This, he said, would certainly be a 
major problem and would almost cer- 
tainly involve a_ re-consideration, 
already overdue, of Schedule A 
allowances, or even of the continua- 
tion of Schedule A tax on owner- 
Occupiers. 

“There is no doubt in my mind,” 
he observed, ‘‘that an immediate 
Concession should be granted to 

perty-owners by increasing the 
ad for statutable deductions by 
at least 100 per cent., and that this 


| N view of the wish of the Govern- 
j 


would go far towards easing the 
burden of repair costs upon property- 
owners and also the burden of work 
upon those who are still submitting 
maintenance claims.” 


FARM RENTS AND VALUES 


NE of four pieces of legislation 

dealing with land or real estate 
that has been engaging the attention 
of Parliament in recent weeks is the 
Agriculture Bill, 1958, the most 
important section of which is that 
which provides that in cases of rent 
arbitration, the rent to be awarded is 
that which would be obtainable were 
the farm to be let in the open market, 
disregarding the fact that there is a 
sitting tenant—in other words the 
vacant possession value. 


£90,000 FOR BOLD ESTATE? 


Y the time these notes appear the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
have presented his Budget, and estate 
agents will be going ahead with a 
number of sales that hung fire tem- 
porarily owing to the irresolution of 
clients. Meanwhile, the market has 
not been altogether idle, and an 
important sale of agricultural land 
was completed the other day by 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 
Warner, who disposed of the Bold 
estate, St. Helens, Lancashire, on 
behalf of Col. Hesketh, M.P. 

The Bold estate extends to 
approximately 1,460 acres and has a 
rent roll of nearly £4,000 a year 
derived for the most part from nine 
farms, though it also includes 107 
acres of woodland subject to a tree- 
preservation order. The bulk of the 
land was sold privately to tenants, 
but two farms came up for auction, 
these being the Home Farm of 239 
acres, let at £718 a year, which fetched 
£13,000, and Bushells, a farm of 
126 acres, let at £340 a year, which 
realised £7,300. No figures were given 
for the private sales, but, in view of 
the fact that the market price of 
tenanted land in the district is about 
£60 an acre, the total realisation was 
probably not far short of £90,000. 


A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE SALE 


HE Richmond Watson family are 

to sell land in Buckinghamshire, 
including parts of Bulstrode Park, the 
Hedgerley Park estate and the Moore 
estate, near Gerrards Cross. Messrs. 
Hetherington and Secrett, in associa- 
tion with Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
Staff, are handling the property, which 
will be offered at auction in 14 lots on 
May 7. Lot 1 has already been sold 
privately. The land to be sold includes 
about 350 acres in three agricultural 
lots in Hedgerley Park, some 45 acres 
of parkland and a lodge on the Bul- 
strode property, and two agricultural 
holdings on the Moore estate. In 
addition, Alderbourne Farm, Fulmer, 
is to be sold and 11 cottages at Fulmer 
and Farnham Royal. All the land is 
offered with vacant possession, but the 
cottages are let. 

It has been announced that 
Messrs. Curtis and Henson are to offer 
Beninbrough Hall, near York, for sale 
at auction on May 29, in York, in spite 
of the fact that the property has also 
been offered to the Treasury towards 
the payment of estate duty. Benin- 
brough Hall, built in 1716, has some 
25 rooms. The land to be sold with it 
amounts to 494 acres, including a 
home farm of about 315 acres and a 
number of woodland lots. Some of 
the contents of Beninbrough Hall have 
been included in the offer to the 
Treasury; if not accepted they will be 
sold separately by auction on the 
premises on June 10, and the three 
following days. 

A notable sale next month is the 
Aldburgh Hall estate in Wensleydale, 
extending to about 1,088 acres. It is 
to be offered at auction at Ripon on 
May 15, by Messrs. Hollis and Webb, 
of Leeds. © PROCURATOR. 


P. C. HENDERSON LTD. 
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that’s a clever idea! 


‘TANGENT’ DOOR SLIDERS 
Here’s the Track to slide your door smoothly round 
the corner. There are already 350,000 sets in use, 
all over the World. Write for List T/CL. 


‘MARATHON’ DOOR SLIDERS 


In most lovely homes. Glide silently at a touch. 
Safe, everlasting and low priced. Ask for List 


M/CL. 


‘LORETTO’ CABINET SLIDERS 
Lovely to look at on cabinets, cupboards and ward- 
robes. Quiet, secure and space-saving. Ask for 


List L/CL. 


INSIST ON 


Henderson 


SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


HAROLD HILL 


By Henderson of course— 
and ideal for your garage or 
private lock-up.  ‘Ultra- 
matic’ 180 is the new low 
priced Overhead Door Gear 
—and it’s self opening! 
Henderson ‘Ultra’ and 
‘Ultramatic’ Overhead Door 
Gear are quiet, secure-look- 
ing and trouble free. They 
can’t stick, swing or slam; 
nothing projects to trap 
wind or rain—and just 
think of the space saved. 
Your Architect or Builder 
will tell you Henderson is 


Write for illustrated 
Folder OD/CL and Prices. 


best. 


WONDERFUL 
VALUE 


‘Ultra’ set 150 with Austin 


Door complete—under £19 


FIRST NAME IN 
SLIDING DOORS 
FOR 35 YEARS 


ROMFORD ESSEX 
H107 
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Advertiser's Announcement 


From a recent painting by Gilbert Speechley. 
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ASHDAY HALL, SOUTHOWRAM 


SHDAY HALL, Southowram, near 
Halifax, is the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ian Maclean. The house has a fine 
Regency front and is surrounded by 
100 acres of land. It is to Mrs. Maclean 
that most of the credit must go for 
turning this poor-quality land, some of 
it more than 1,000 feet above sea-level, 
into the highly productive farm unit that 
it is today. 

In 1943 there was no farm worth the 
name at Ashday Hall. Only one cow 
was kept and there were no crops to 
speak of. By ambitious planning and 
careful management Mrs. Maclean has 
built up one of the best milk-yielding 


herds of Ayrshires in the North of 
England; they number between 50 and 
60. Labour was difficult to find in war- 
time when the ploughing programme 
began, but the situation gradually im- 
proved, tractors were purchased, and 
oats, kale and root crops were planted 
in rotation before the farm was put 
down to leys. The growing and con- 
servation of crops for animal feed have 
been given special attention, and Mrs. 
Maclean has installed a grass-drier 
capable of drying between 2 and 5 cwts. 
of grass per hour. 

In the grass-drier, and in the two 
diesel tractors, Mrs. Maclean uses fuels 


supplied through the Shell and BP Farm 
Service. This Service is prepared to help 
farmers in many other ways, too. Tech- 
nical advice and information may be 
obtained on many subjects, from 
methods of storing petroleum products 
to modern methods of poultry farming. 
The Service is in evidence at major 
Agricultural Shows. And it organises 
the showing of films with special appeal 
to farmers; if you would care to see the 
film ‘library list’ please enquire at the 
nearest divisional office of Shell-Mex 


‘and B.P. Ltd. or write to the Company’s 


Public Relations Dept., Shell-Mex 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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GOOD GRASS WITH 


A GANG 


I: is a great joy to see young grass 
growing strongly in the pastures 
and to watch the cattle benefit 
day by day on it. There may be 
troubles through scouring where the 
growth is extra strong; but feeding 
some good hay, sweet enough to 
tempt the cattle to eat it, helps to 
correct digestive troubles at this time. 
It would be a boon if we could get 
young grass growing evenly through- 
out the summer, and I am always 
impressed when I go to Romney 
Marsh and that neighbourhood in 
Kent to see how successful some 
farmers there are in attaining this 
degree of perfection. One key to their 
success is the use of the gang mower. 
This instrument is not as widely 
appreciated as it should be. As its 
name implies it consists of several 
cutting units coupled with a tractor 
as a gang, normally in arrow-head 
formation. It works in much the 
same way as a garden lawn-mower, 
and the five-unit mower with a cutting 
width of 11 ft. 6 ins. will deal with ten 
acres an hour. The gang mower 
helps to keep pastures always young 
by preventing the grasses from 
becoming fibrous and unappetising as 
the season advances. It chops off 
thistles and nettles so that they are 
not allowed to choke the more valu- 
able herbage. Moreover, its use 
encourages the growth of clover, which 
is low-growing and does not like too 


‘much top growth of grass. The ideal 


practice is to have small paddocks or 
graze the cattle behind an electric 
fence, and as soon as they leave each 
section put in the gang mower to 
clean up the pasture and allow fresh, 
even growth. 


Milk Production Costs 
ks farmers’ production costs, 
according to the latest evidence 
from the National Investigation into 
the Economics of Milk Production, 
ranged from less than ls. 8d. a gallon 
to over 3s. a gallon in 1956-57. Two- 
thirds of the milk produced cost 
between Is. 10d. and 2s. 8d. a gallon. 
I see that, at a recent conference 
arranged by I.C.I. Central Agri- 
cultural Control, Cumberland farmers 
were told that the average cost of 
production in the north-west to-day 
is 2s. 7d. a gallon which, .with an 
average yield of 800 gallons a cow, 
gives a profit of £7 acow. But if one 
judges by the 40 farms co-operating in 
a grass-land management investiga- 
tion, milk could be produced at 2s., 
which means an average profit of £30. 
The secret of their success, 
no doubt, is that two-thirds of their 
grass-land area is under leys less than 
six years old, compared with the 
national average of one third. They 
used fertilisers much more freely and 
the average of feeding concentrates 
per gaJlon was 2.3 Ib. against the 
national average of 3.5 lb. The 
difference in their practice was 
particularly significant last May, when 
60 per cent. of the co-operating farms 
were feeding concentrates, against 
nearly 90 per cent. of farms in a Milk 
Marketing Board survey. Even so, 
it is a remarkable achievement that 
the efficiency of milk production in the 
country has risen by 30-35 per cent. 
over the last 20 years. To put this in 
another way, dairy farmers have cut 
costs by Is. to 1s. 6d. a gallon. There 
is scope for still more such efficiency. 


Bacon Pig Premiums 
BNE third of all the pigs produced 
in Britain go to the bacon 
factories, and many of them now come 
from farms that specialise in providing 
for this market. It is important that 
they should continue to do so, even 
though there are ups and downs in the 
bacon market. To encourage specialist 
production, in the face of the general 


MOWER 


reduction of 2s. a score in the Govern- 
ment guaranteed price for pigs, 6d. a 
score has been added to the bonus for 
top-quality baconers and there is a 
special incentive to farmers to main- 
tain regular deliveries to the bacon 
factories. This bonus is calculated on 
periods of 13 weeks and the farmer is 
paid the bonus on the average of the 
two lowest periods. How the amount 
of the bonus to be paid will work out 
remains to be seen, but we do know 
that the quality premium for the 
highest grade of baconer is now 
3s. 6d. a score and the next grade 
2s. 6d. About two-thirds of the pigs 
sent to the bacon factories qualify for 
quality premium. 


More Beef Bulls 

HE records of the Scottish Milk 

Marketing Board show that the 
use of Beef Shorthorn inseminations 
rose by 65 per cent. last year and 
Aberdeen-Angus by 66 per cent., and 
there was a drop in the demand for 
dairy bulls. These are remarkable 
figures. I wonder if they are reflected 
in the course of business done by 
artificial insemination centres in Eng- 
land. If so, we must expect a con- 
tinuing increase in the numbers of 
store cattle of beef type. This will 
be all to the good, because it is in beef 
and lamb production that there seems 
to be most scope for further increases 
in the home output of food. It will 
do no harm if dairy heifers become a 
little scarcer, by reason of farmers’ 
breeding their not-too-good cows to 
beef bulls. 


Scotland’s Home Produce 
CCORDING to Mr. George 
Houston at Glasgow University, 

Scotland produces 60 to 65 per cent. 

of her food requirements, against no 

more than 50 per cent. for the United 

Kingdom as a whole. She scores 

particularly in beef, producing no less 

than 95 per cent. of what she eats. 

Some of this beef comes south, and 

in mutton and lamb Scotland produces 

apparently twice as much as she con- 
sumes. Furthermore, Scottish farms 
produce 100 per cent. of the consump- 
tion of pig meat, against only 70 per 
cent. of the United Kingdom. Do 
these figures throw some light on 

Scotland’s comparative immunity to 

foot-and-mouth disease? Ireland, 

which takes very little South Ameri- 
can meat, manages to keep altogether 
clear of the disease. 


Lambs Do Well 


HEN farmers come to make their 

final tally of lambs it will be 
reckoned a good season. In most low- 
land flocks where lambing is now 
finished there have been plenty of 
twins and rather too many triplets. 
Indeed, I have heard complaints that 
there have not been enough ewes with 
single lambs to take on the spare 
triplets and no one wants to be 
bothered with any more bottle feeding 
than is inevitable. A prolific lambing 
season is usually attributed to kindly 
conditions and fresh grass when the 
rams are put with the ewes in the 
autumn, and I think that more 
farmers take particular care to let 
them have fresh pastures in October. 
Probably, too, more of us have now 
come to the view that it pays to give 
the ewes some supplementary feed in 
the six weeks before lambing, so that 
they are in good condition and able to 
give their lambs plenty of milk from 
the start. Sheep farmers have no 
complaints about the guaranteed 
prices for fat lambs or for wool. 
Indeed, they can count themselves 
fortunate that the wool price guaran- 
tee is kept at the same level as last 
year. Cross-bred wool in the world at 
large has fallen in price by 30 per cent. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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What’s the 
secret? 


See that the machine you buy is 


fitted with a Villiers or J.A.P. Engine—your 


guarantee of reliability and economy. 


In the field of Light Engines 


THE VILLIERS ENGINEERING COLTD - 


Mier )o»0 SRP 


power the finest machines 


Write to us stating the type of machine or 
plant you require and we will send you 


/ 
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alist of those fitted with Villiers and J.A.P. 


engines together with relevant literature. 
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de 
ars 


sends us two of its 


finest sherries 


FINO SAN PATRICIO 


Pale, dry, perfect for discerning palates. 
Garveys ‘FINE & DRY’ 
A most agreeable medium dry sherry. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN THIS COUNTRY 


to 9,28 
e 


Imported by MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD., 
Walbrook House, 23-29 Walbrook, London, E.C.4. 


Men who command are men who... 


command respect! Men of grand strategy com- 
prehend detail, likewise. Men whom the world 
has marked for promotion know that personal 
standards are half the battle: and for them 
Yardley has given years of research into masculine 
needs—preparations with a freshness beyond com- 
pare. To choose just one example... the benign 
briskness of Yardley After Shaving Lotion costs 
only 6/3 (or 10/10 in the large bottle)... 


Yardley for Men 


| NEW BOOKS 
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BUCCANEER OF THE 
INDIAN MUTINY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


\ , JILLIAM RAIKES HODSON 
—“Hodson of Hodson’s 

| Horse’”—was a man _ few 
people found it possible to consider 
temperately. He seems to have been 
either enormously admired or de- 
tested. Ridey on a Grey Horse (Cassell, 
21s.) is a life of him by Barry Joynson 
Cork. Hodson had, among other 
qualities, a genius for putting people’s 
backs up. The time of his fame or 
notoriety was during the two Sikh 
wars and the Indian Mutiny. Possibly 
there were inefficient generals in India 
at that time, but for a subaltern to be 


Hodson decided to fetch in also the 
princes, who were dangerous as a 
focus of rebel action. With a brother- 
officer, “MacDowell, and a hundred 
horsemen, he rode out to the tomb 
next day. The three princes were 
handed over to him in a covered ox- 
cart, and ten cavalrymen were 
detached to escort them to Delhi. 
Hodson, MacDowell and 90 troopers 
were left facing about 3,000 armed 
rebels. Hodson addressed the mob and 
finally shouted to them to lay down 
their arms. It was a tense moment. 
“MacDowell confessed afterwards: 
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RIDER ON A GREY HORSE. By Barry Joynson Cork 
(Cassell, 21s) 


JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. By Maria Germon 
(Constable, 15s) 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES DARWIN, 1809-1882. 
Edited by Nora Barlow 
(Collins, 16s) 
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so free in his comments about them 
did not endear him to their hearts, 
and to that extent possibly diminished 
his own opportunities of usefulness. 
But the younger men, who alone had 
the physique to take part in his swash- 
buckling forays, were apt to be on his 
side. 


“FUN’’ WITH THE SWORD 


He found people, in the main, too 
slow for his liking. The cavalry charge, 
the thrust and slash of swordsman- 
ship, were his idea of “fun.” It was a 
word he often used when describing 
some desperate mélée, and he made no 
bones about admitting that he enjoyed 
pitting his life against another man’s. 
This impulse to dash in and settle the 
matter with the sword was the death 
of him. He had reached Lucknow 
with the relieving forces, and. was in 
pretty poor physical shape, having 
been slashed by a sword in one arm 
and one leg. Rebels were being 
cleared out of buildings which they 
were desperately defending when 
Hodson, who was not supposed that 
day to be concerned with the fighting, 
came along. A door was being broken 
down by a sergeant when an officer at 
his side fell dead, shot by those inside 
the room. The sergeant decided to 
throw in a bag of fused gunpowder as 
the best way to deal with the matter. 
But it was not Hodson’s way. It was 
at this moment that he arrived and, 
shouting, ‘“‘Where are the rebels?” 
limped towards the door sword in 
hand, clearly wishing to get into the 
Toom somehow and clean up the nest 
in his accustomed fashion. He was 
shot through the chest and died the 
next day. 

That he could use his tongue as 
effectually as his sword was shown in 
the affair of the three Mogul princes at 
Delhi. When the protracted siege of 
the town was ended, the king, with 
the three princes, escaped and hid in 
the imposing building that was the 
royal tomb. Hodson rode out with a 
few horsemen and demanded the 
king's surrender. Upon the promise 
that his life would be spared, the king 
accompanied him to Delhi. Then 


“God knows why—I can never under- 
stand it—they commenced to do so.’”’ 

It would take the ox-cart two 
hours to reach Delhi, and Hodson was 
playing for time. He ordered the arms 
to be systematically piled. He 
demanded carts, oxen, horses, and had 
the arms loaded for transport. When 
he had thus held the mob in check for 
long enough, he and MacDowell 
dashed away, leaving the troopers to 
follow. They overtook the princes as 
they were nearing the Delhi Gate. 
There were thus only Hodson, Mac- 
Dowell, and ten other horsemen facing 
a growing and menacing crowd. There 
was a chance that the princes would 
get away with it after all, and Hodson 
made one of his swift decisions. He 
turned the princes out into the road, 
humiliated them by making them 
strip naked, called on the crowd to 
“witness the punishment a _ just 
government meted out to butchers 
who had murdered women and chil- 
dren,’’ and with his own hand shot 
them dead. 


ACCUSED OF LOOTING 


Many of Hodson’s actions raised 
storms of criticism, and this one more 
than most. He was also accused of 
malversation of army funds, of loot- 
ing and what not. The fact of the 
matter, as I see it, is that he was a 
buccaneer who wanted to do nothing 
but fight and found in fighting his 
supreme well-being. Circumstances 
forced certain administrative jobs 
upon him, and if the financial accounts 
got muddled that was just too bad. 
It was not a side of soldiering that 
interested him. But that he was a 
man who intentionally cooked accounts 
seems to me unbelievable. As for loot, 
there were opportunities enough in the 
India of that day, and Hodson was 
given to worrying about the danger of 
his wife being left in poverty. That he 
took no steps through loot to prevent 
this is shown by the fact that she was 
left virtually penniless. Army charity 
paid her passage-money home. 

Hodson was a parson’s son and 
one of Arnold’s prefects at Rugby; but 
Arnold does not seem to have turned 


Here’s a delicious bread 
and butter treat! 

Make a steaming, creamy, 
crammed-with-currants, 
home-made bread 


and butter pudding 


REMINDER RECIPE 


Bread and butter pudding: 4 or 5 small slices of bread and butter 
with crusts removed, 14 oz. cleaned currants, 4 oz. castor sugar, I egg, 
4 pint of milk. 

Cut the buttered bread into small pieces and place in greased pie dish 
with currants sprinkled between the layers. Beat egg and sugar and 
milk together with fork and pour over bread. Leave to stand for 15 
minutes. Bake at 350°F. or Gas Mark 4 for 30-40 minutes. 


You know it’s 
good if you’ve 
made it yourself! 


THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 2I ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, $.W.I 
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ont be vague 
Ask for 


a lot more 


(0 i 


AN 


to enjoy... 


Yes, Extra Dry Beefeater gin costs a little more than ordinary 
gin... but what a difference that little extra buys. This is 
luxury gin... triple distilled from GRAIN for extra dryness... 
crystal clearness and soft velvety mellowness. You’ve never 
; tasted a gin like it. 
Try some, you’ll agree the difference in price is absurdly 


small for the added enjoyment it gives you ... every time. 


Ask your wine merchant for Extra Dry Beefeater. 37/- a bottle. 
warm-hearted 


EXTRA DRY 


Beefeater Gin 


Ee r James Burrough Limited, London, S.E.11 Distillers of fine gin since 1820 


whisky — 


-ESCUDG 
at a foure tobacco i 


and so smooth 
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THE OLDEST SCOTCH WHISKY | So S2e 


DISTILLERS IN THE WORLD 


COPE BROS. & CO.LTD «+ LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
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EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING -—continued 
him into a Tom Brown. He “would Civilisation. Out it goes! Again off : CARRINGTON & Gok L Tb. 


not—and in all probability could not Darwin writes: ‘Beautiful as is the 
"says Mr. Cork, “submerge himself morality of the New Testament, it 


oath another man’s character in can hardly be denied that its perfec- 


130, REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1. 


‘such a manner.”’ tion depends in part on the interpreta- : REGENT 3727 
a tion which we now put on metaphors By Appointment to 
WOMAN’S VIEW OF THE and allegories.’’ Few people, even H.M. The Queen 


LeeyOW SIEGE then, can have doubted that Darwin .coieeremiths 
~ What life was like in Lucknow  pelieved this, but it seems to have 


during the long siege we know from a __ een considered too daring a thought 
|number of memoirs and diaries that to get into print. 


| have survived, and Maria Germon’s 
| 3 F MIND NARROWING TO 
| Journal of the Siege of Lucknow PRECISION 


I . * : ard 
| peenetable; seri pe Paeeeceting one The whole story of Darwin’s life 
| tion to this body of information. The . 4 ae, 
| diary, in a shorter form, was printed is that of a mind narrowing itself down 
“ad : oan to a certain point. Darwin’s mind 
| for private circulation in 1870, and 

, became perhaps the most _ perfect 
| here we have the full text, edited by Rt ; 5 

precision instrument, aimed to achieve 


_ Mr. Michael Edwardes. : ; 
eieeedathuchand was an °.8’e? object, that we have known. 
i Biicer of SEN er aonl. Native In- He confesses in several places that the 
5 8 result was regrettable. “‘Later in life 


| fantry. She herself was a lady who Tie elie tee Wiehe erect réaret, all 
pleasure from poetry of any kind, in- 


| refused to be flustered and who put 
| Bowe the day-to-day happenings with cluding Shakespeare.”’ Music once 
pleased him, but “‘it is a mystery how 


_a calm precision. She confesses that 
Be eek at Delhi I could possibly have derived pleasure 
from music.’’ He returns to the sub- 


«came through, the constant talk about 
ject later—and these recurring refer- 


it “made me feel quite uncomfortable,” 
es ete bed she kept ences suggest that it is a matter that 
troubles him—and now he includes 


her dressing-gown and “‘also an 
ee ee oy 0). the bedside. delight in pictures among his lost 
pleasures. But it is characteristic that 


However, in the morning she arranged 

i 5 

pot reshiees an eee When the he is perfectly frank. He is a scientist 
siege began in earnest she records such 5 ; h 

things as this: “Mr. Study and Mrs and when a fact is under his nose he 

: * accepts it. He now finds Shakespeare, 

whom he has again tried to read, ‘‘so 


Kendall’s baby died to-day. Mrs. 
ee gee being turned intolerably dull that it nauseated me.”’ 
“T retain some taste for fine scenery, 


out of her room to give place to the 
but it does not cause me the exquisite 


‘new baby. Mrs. Dashwood, who is 
expecting her confinement, had @ delight that it formerly did.” How- 
ever, he enjoys novels ‘“‘and I often 


fainting fit—a nice commotion in addi- 
bless all novelists,’ though novels are 


tion to a sharp attack with heavy 
firing.’’ She rejoices when her husband Sotloteivery bien order” as works of 
imagination. 


comes in to a dinner of roast mutton— 
but as there was very little we opened Another interesting point is the 
question of Darwin’s health. He was 


a tin of salmon and Mrs. Need . . . 
robust enough as a youth, but he 


made us a roly poly pudding.” 
Charlie was obviously an excellent ee eee a to use ill- 
ness as a barbed-wire fence between 


husband. He did all his own washing, 
him and his fellows. It was so odd that 


and once “he made me with his own 
a good deal has been written about it, 


hands some sugar cakes, the remains 
of some sugar I had indented for when Bree det ertdeakeithat the symp- 
toms are a “‘distorted expression of the 


I was ill—he had not been very suc- 
me ey were’ very sweet aggression, hate, resentment, felt at 
an unconscious level, by Darwin to- 


coming from his dear old hands.”’ 
eee eee Conditions is wards his tyrannical father,’ and other 
doctors, in other words, tell us that 


in the brief note: ‘‘Nearly all the 
eee eee ation about the Darwin evidently didn’t like his father. 
Certainly, Dr. Robert Darwin, 


discoveries in their hair.’’ These 

Biscoverice Par erent names in who wanted his son to be a clergyman, 

different wars. In the 1914-18 war 4 7a beh 
opposed the young man’s wish to go 
as naturalist on the voyage of the 


we called them Scots Greys. But 
Mrs. Germon records: More dis- Beagle; and that would be tantamount 
to trying to stop Dickens from writing 


coveries of Light Infantry.” 
eee ervics, but 10 71, Dickwick Papers—not a very wise 
course for any father to adopt. 


despair, either, and it gives a useful 
glimpse into what the women endured. 6 


One is glad to know that the admirable RHODODENDRONS AND 


Charlie survived and became a 


lieutenant-colonel. LILIES 
HE Rhododendron and Camellia 
DARWIN’S OWN STORY Year Book, 1958, is one of the 


: ; invaluable annuals (Royal Horticul- 
Peete tee Darwin wrote tural Society, Ills. 3d. post free). 


_ his autobiography, and it was pub- Several rhododendron 
. , ; i gardens are 
lished in 1887, five years after his described in detail, and shows in 
death. A good deal of what Darwin England and abroad are recorded. 
wrote was left out, and it was omitted, There is also an interesting survey of 
too, from later editions. The full text, frost injury to rhododendrons and 

edited by Darwin’s grand-daughter Other plants in the United States in 
Nora Barlow, is now for the first time ae aoe C. Pee ede ariranetg 
published: The Autobiography of e sa Sta e of camellia nomenclature. 
Charles Darwin, 1809-1882 (Collins, 71 Lily Year Book, 1958 (RNS. 


: 11s. 3d. post free), is of equal interest 
_ 16s.). Lady Barlow says it was the to appropriate enthusiasts. 


“occasional stringency of some pas- The florist’s auricula in particular, 
_ sages’ that caused the censoring ‘‘out amongthe variouskinds, exerts astrong 
of deference to the feeling of friends.” fascination with its meal-covered 


_ She gives a clear table showing where eae oe in ‘gare om 
th brought in: lievable colouring. In Auriculas ss 
* polenees peace en the (Gifford, 16s.) Roy Genders shows that More of our Exquisite Brooches 


ict : th t d their reputation ; 
omissions seem unnecessarily tactful. be thoy. et cae thats bletury, from Flowers of the Countryside. 


For example, Darwin says that describes the varieties of show, alpine 
Herbert Spencer told him he had never and garden auricula, and details cul- 
tead a line of Buckle’s History of ture. 
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Pally 


ORLEANS Small heeled day shoe with 
strapped tab. Black, Navy Blue, Lacquer Red, 
Cream-beige or White grained 

Riviera Calf. 99/9 


116/7 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
260 REGENT STREET, W.1 
21/2 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 1 


of Switzerland 


* LONDON SHOE 


CE) By Appointment 
Manufacturers of Scotch Tartan 
CM?) to the late Queen Mary 


CS 
oy we were 
Ax clever Advertising 


(WEY | people... 
(REY ... doubtless we would know how to praise 


CI) _ our merchandise, but we offer quality before 
““cleverness’’, integrity before ‘‘slickness’’, 
& 2) and above all, we maintain our fidelity to those 


CN) traditional standards still warmly cherished by 
AE) people of taste and sensitivity. Most of our goods 


are exclusive. Do come and see us regarding— 


Gey BEAUTIFUL HOMESPUNS and TWEEDS, SUITINGS 
HG 2 and OVERCOATINGS, TAILORING for LADIES and 
@ GENTLEMEN, HIGHLAND DRESS and JEWELLERY, 
(QM TWIN SETS, TARTANS and such like. You are very 


CIN) welcome to browse round at leisure. 
GIN) SCOTT ADIE LTD D.749 From the Spring collection ... fur felt bonnet with 


charmingly tucked crown and fluted double brim. In dark 


AS FOUNDED 1854 1 Al Geen 5 5 ae 

H 2) 29 CORK STREET AND 27 OLD BURLINGTON STREET ee sci 2 eae eM sizes OF tga, ves esti ae back 
BOND STREER LENEDMLWT or a perfect fit. Approximately 45/11 at leading Milliners and 

CI) TELEPHONE: REGenr 4502 Stores everywhere, 


Made by the Makers of Condor and Connor Hats 
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A FASHION PLAN 
FOR THE SUMMER 


(Left) A sailor hat with 
cut out top is of rose 
red and pale pink roses 
with a shining black 
bow (Gina Davies) 


(Right) A beige wool 
suit that is tied with 
bows of the material 
instead of buttoning. It 
features the loose short 
jacket, square neck, 
straight short skirt and 
bracelet-length sleeves 


(John Cavanagh) 


(Below) Lemon yellow 
organza, folding into a 
longish crown and a 
turn-back brim, has a 
yellow rose that rests on 


the neck (Rudolf) 


new fashions is dying 
down as the eye becomes 
accustomed to the loose flowing 
lines, the absence of a waist and 
skirts that swing out below the 
knee. Not since the new look 
burst upon us has there been 
such a dramatic change and one 
that is bound to influence style 
for several seasons in some form 
or another. Dresses are being 
ordered by the buyers an inch or 
so shorter than hitherto, and 
then the customer can choose 
between the old long and the 
new short length. But already 
the longer skirts look dowdy. 

Accessories matter tremen- 
dously with the plain day dresses 
often made from monotone 
fabrics. Hair is kept short at the 
back and puffed out each side; it 
is set on big rollers to get this 
effect, frequently cut in a fringe, 
as this looks right with an off- 
the-face Breton sailor hat and the 
short little girl dresses worn by 
day as well as evening. Hats 
become larger and are poised on 
the head. They are shaped like 
helmets or hair dryers, are 
domed berets or have round 
crowns and wide turned-down 
brims. Shoes in pale coloured kid or suéde accompany them with tapered toes, either squared 
at the tip or with narrow straps set across about half an inch above the toe. With them go 
coloured stockings, faintly tinted to reflect the main colour scheme. _ 

Make-up shows a liking for the pretty blued pinks to add their quota to the general 
design. Elizabeth Arden’s lipstick for the occasion is called pink violet, and it is a really pretty 
palish tone tinged with blue. To complement it Taylor Woods make a faint pink stocking, a 
gossamer 75 gauge, 15 denier with the merest shadow of a reinforcement at the heel. There 
are many shadowy greys and pink linens, cottons and wild silks to wear with these pink 
accessories and a whole series of pink evening frocks in the delicate range or flowered in several 
tones of both strong and pale pink on white. Fabrics are kept light in texture—wild silks and 
filmy chiffons, organzas or taffetas that are very light, all capable of being draped 
and folded. 

Attached to the trapeze dresses are the special petticoats and stiffened linings that create 
this effect. They are vital. The knife-pleated or gored skirts of the suits are made with 
shoulder straps and low square-necked bodices like a small girl's. They are shaped from below 
the bust so that the gored sections, mounted on a stiffening, fan out to the hem and obliterate A buttercup yellow straw hat is banded with black on 
the waistline. They must fit at the right place or the line is spoilt, and a one piece foundation, the high folded crown (Edward Harvane) 


(new tachions, over the 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate... 


F you know just how good a 
I Sherry can be... if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just full 
enough in body, just dry enough 
for the most discriminating palate, 
there is no Sherry quite compar- 
able with Domecg’s “ La Ina”. 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, Spain. 
They are among the finest in the 
world and have been acknow- 
ledged as such throughout the 


centuries. q | 
Domecgs of Sees 
; | | NA 
L A I | j ] 
Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 48 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
for the sweeter palates 
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Hee ames 


—and don’t spare the Castors 
There is no doubt about it, Flexello Castors are being used wher- 
ever easy mobility is desired. And that goes for easier run homes 
too. A new soft white rubber tyre is Flexello’s latest development 
for fitting to furniture. Mechanically perfect, these durable Flexello 
castors will give years of dependable service. 
Specially designed to protect carpets they 
are non-marking on parquet, rubber and 
other delicate floors. 


A new conversion reamer and easy fitting 
instructions for the handyman with every set. 


These are but two examples from Flexello’s enormous 
range, which covers every conceivable need in industry 
and the home. 


Flexello 


CONSTANT QUALITY CASTORS 


S. 2, At all good Ironmongers and stores 
: © or apply for illustrated leaflet and 
VG name of nearest stockist to 
LS FLEXELLO CASTORS & WHEELS LTD 
‘© SLOUGH - BUCKS 
al TOOVIUTUOUEAAOOL SUA Ute EHH 


1 
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FSP-33 
Shock- 
absorbing 

tea trolley 
spring castors 
from I7/=a 
set of 4 
including 
sockets. 


FFS-46W 
Ball-bearing rN 
socket furniture q 


castors with : 5 

soft white : ‘ 

rubber tyres g 
‘ 


11/9 set of 4. 
With black fk wee 
plastic wheels 
8/4 set of 4 e 
including 
sockets. 
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‘ PENSHURST ” 


£29.15.0 


\ In ‘S’ Covers 


Catalogue of comfort 
Photographs of the chair shown here, 
and many others from £8.19.6, will be 
found in our attractive 32-page cata- 
logue. Write for your copy today to: 
Parker - Knoll Ltd., The Courtyard, 
Frogmoor, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


PARKER-KNOLL 


have comfort taped—look for the name-tape along the frame 


Showrooms: 234 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD: LONDON: W.1 
Also at: 3 Barton Square, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester; 35 Park Street, Bristol; 
43 Temple Street, Birmingham; and High Wycombe. 


CVS-325 


I love 


-* APIRY 
ha the ligueur of 
ia the Apricot 


Made by ~ 


MARIE BRIZARD 


By who also make the perfect Creme-de-Menthe- 
DF Viqueur of the mint ! 


Comfortable ... and easy 
to control. 


Designed for comfort and for smooth, 
easy handling, demanding little 
energy for propulsion, Carters’ 
Hand Tricycles are among the 
world’s finest invalid carriages. 


HAND TRICYCLE 


Ask for Catalogue 9F 
65, Wigmore St., London, W.1. 


Phone: Welbeck 0071 Makers of fine Invalid Furniture for 
over 100 years. 
By Send for catalogue of any of the models below. 
Appointment 
Inyalid 


Furniture 


Manufac- 
turers to the 
late King 
George VI. 


(Right) Hair brushed from the centre to form 
a double fringe and to cover the ears (Steiner) 


(Below) Sun-top, shorts and jacket in a heavy 

tow-coloured cotton woven to look like straw. 

The bright lemon band is scolloped on to the 
hem of the jacket (Horrockses) 


pliant and light, is advised, or an equally light 
belt with a bra that moulds the midriff. 

A wild silk Dior dress in the model collec- 
tion of Debenham and Freebody features the 
trapeze line at its most attractive. The black 
and white diamond patterned silk is light, so 
that the loose back floats out in the most grace- 
ful way from the high neckline to below the 
knee. In front soft folds are held down by a 
band below the bust. The dress is mounted on 
layers of stiffened black crinoline and organza, 
so that the airy effect is preserved. A ball 
dress with a short puff of a skirt in black point 
d’esprit is gauged all over into diamond shapes 
and sewn with black bows. Here the structure 
underneath is made of tiers of stiffened net 
layer upon layer, so that the dress is ight and 
soft, although 150 yards of the net are used to 
create the shape. Over this dress goes a black 
taffeta coat that balloons out over the puffed 
skirt in a mass of unpressed pleats from the 
oval neckline to the hem that is looped under. 


MOST elegant dress from the Capucci 

collection is black chiffon, a short dress 
composed of three floating tiers that is a most 
flattering line in the larger sizes. It is a short 
dress, but the movement of the loose flounces 
gives it the appearance of being much longer 
than it is. A dahlia red silk jersey from the 
Same collection continues the loose caped 
back round to the front as waist-length caped 
sleeves, while the sheath dress underneath 
moulds the figure. 

Several novel treatments of printed silks 
are presented. A black and white day- 
time silk dress of a splashy floral pattern 
is made as a sheath and has a covering 
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the latest Parisian outlines with 
deep knife-pleated frills set into 


long moulded bodices that are 
collarless and_ sleeveless with 
high prim oval or square neck- 
lines. 

The summer suits with 
straight or pouched jackets and 
straight skirts or dresses look 
smart in the same linen-like and 


straw weaves chosen for so many 
of the trapeze dresses and also 
in smoother glistening silk when 
they are mounted, or in one of 
the heavy jacquard cottons. Very 
short jackets appear for the 
linens in pale sweet pea shades. 
The coarse weaves are smartest 
in white or straw colours; the 
glistening silks are best in beige 
or coffee browns or fondant pink, 
as Fontana, of Rome, shows 
them. These make a change from 
the long silk coat and a taffeta 
dress as an Ascot outfit. 

Pure linen is still popular and 
has been used for dresses and jac- 
kets, summer suits and light-weight 


bolero that is full and 
folded at the back from 
shoulder to hem, where it 
loops under the narrow 
hem of the dress. In front, 
the folds slant away up to 
the waist. A black and 
white silk printed with a 
bamboo pattern of broken 
vertical stripes is a sack 
shape with high oval neck- 
line; a belt can be added 
and the silk is repeated as 
the lining of a silver grey 
shantung coat. A white 
coat is smart when made 
in a coarse canvas weave 
of linen blended with 
rayon: into this a deep 
pleat is inserted below the 
waist in the centre of the 
back. Flowered nylon 
organza dresses with sun- 
ray pleated skirts, full 
long shirt-like sleeves and open-necked shirt 
bodices are a good proposition. The patterns 
again are of large sprawling roses with their 
foliage, and the dresses can look formal or 
simple according to the accessories chosen. 
Cotton smartest when they 
achieve a dairy maid simplicity. Bouffant 
skirts are pleated into high fitted bodices and 
the patterns are sprigged, starred with rose- 
buds, candy-striped or have flower garlands 
printed all round the wide crisp skirts. Sheer 
cottons with long full sleeves and shirt-like 
tops come in white, beige or black and are very 
So are the linens that favour 


dresses are 


sophisticated. 


Lavender and white striped cotton is threaded with lavender cotton at 
knee level and has a lavender bolero over a suntop of the stripes (Atrima) 


summer coats. Dresses and 
straight simple lines; many dresses have 
high collarless necklines with semi-fitting 
bodices and pencil slim skirts. With these go 
plain loose hip-length straight jackets, some 
with no fastening. Coats have been made in 
plain bright colours which match the domi- 
nant colour of the patterned fabric worn as a 
dress underneath. The wide neckline falling 
away from the throat has remained popular, 
and many designers have, in addition to the 
trapeze coat, made the tapering wrap-around 
coat. 


jackets follow 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


IRISH SILVER 


A Fine QUEEN ANNE SALVER on foot, 
Dublin 1706 by John Phillips. 
Diameter: 13 inches. Weight: 36 ozs. 


The Arms are those of Hawley of Donoughmore 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


Telephone: 3724 


READING, BERKSHIRE 


Established: 1790 


WM. YOUNG 


ANIIOUES AND FINE ART 


Member g the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone: Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decor, Aberdeen 


515, LAWNMARKET, 


EDINBURGH GLASGOW 


A fine quality antique Chippendale mahogany break-front bookcase, 
length 8 ft. 4 ns., height 7 ft. 4 ins., price £225. 


A very attractive Regency couch, upholstered in a yellow striped 
material, extreme length 6 ft. 10 ins., width 24 ins., price £42. 


276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 


NEAR CROMFORD, DERBYSHIRE 
Water-Colour by JOHN WEBBER, R.A. 1752-1793 


THIRTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION OF 
EARLY ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS 
AND DRAWINGS 


OPENS WEDNESDAY, 23rd APRIL 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY LL’ 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Limited 


148, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON WS 
Telephone: MA Yfair 5116 Established 1 


H. W. KEIL, LTD. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TUDOR HOUSE - BROADWAY 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tel. BROADWAY 2108 
The largest selection of fine 17th and 18th 
century furniture in the West of England 


18th-CENTURY OAK ENCLOSED DRESSER 

WITH INTERESTING SHAPED SHELVES ABOVE. 

EXCELLENT COLOUR AND PATINA. Length: Sft. 
Height: 6’ 34” Width: 1’ 9” 


ALSO 
129-131 PROMENADE, 51 PARK STREET, 
CHELTENHAM BRISTOL 
Tel. 2509 Tel. 28016 


